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THE CONVENTION AT MAULMAIN. 


We continue from our last number, (p. 
439y the publication of the reports received 
and adopted by the convention. They 
are inserted in the order in which they 
have been received, without attempting to 
follow the order of proceeding in the con- 
vention, as, owing to some irregularities in 
the mails, letters from Maulmain have been 
subject to detention. The reports being 
independent of cach other, the order in 
which they are read is of too little con- 
sequence to justify delay with reference to 
it. We should have stated that the Rev. F. 
Mason, of the ‘Tavoy Mission, was detained 
from attending by ill health. 


ON DIFFERENT MODES OY PREACHING, 


Your committee on the different 
modes of preaching, and the compar- 
ative advantages of zayat, chapel, and 
street preaching, preaching from house to 
house, and when itinerating, beg leave 
to report. 

There can be little doubt as to the 
best method of preaching, after a care- 
ful examination of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The burden of all preaching 
should be the way of life through Christ 
Jesus, as this is the instrumentality ap- 
pointed by infinite wisdom, for evan- 


gelizing the world. The language of 
Paul to believers in Corinth was, “I 
came not with excellency of speech or 
of wisdom — my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the spirit and of 
power.” There was an appeal to the 
heart, rather than to the intellect, to the 
moral, rather than to the mental powers. 
The reason was obvious, “That your 
faith might stand, not in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God.” Paul 
and his fellow laborers addressed them- 
selves to men as poor and wretched and 
lost, and telling them how they might 
be saved, sought to win their hearts — 


and through their hearts, gain their un- — 


derstandings also. 

It is our deliberate conviction, that 
any other mode of preaching will fail in 
winning souls to Christ. Other meth- 
ods may shake their confidence in 
heathenism — may enlighten their minds 
—and there may be so much of clear 
demonstration, that they will accept as 
true, the great doctrine, that there is 
one living and eternal God. But what 
have we gained? A battle has been 
fought and there is a triumph, but 
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where are the captives? “Faith com- 
eth by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” The gospel in simplici- 
ty and in love, is the preaching ordained 
of Ged for saving men. Now as in the 
days of Paul, there will be foolish ques- 
tions and endless genealogies, and no 
end to old wives’ fables, thrown forward 
to arrest or entangle, or to turn aside 
the laborer in his work. 

The method of Paul, even among the 
idolaters of Athens, was to begin with 
preaching unto them Jesus and the 
resurrection. On one occasion there, 
where his previous preaching had roused 
the curiosity or contempt of the philos- 
ophers, he did not hesitate to expose 
and condemn their erroneous opinions 
respecting the nature of God. His ex- 
ample, taken as a whole, while it justi- 
fies us in preaching the gospel to adult 
heathen minds, and in commencing with 
the doctrine and work of Christ, author- 
izes us also to expose any great and 
destructive error in the prevailing belief 
of the person addressed, and drawing 
our weapons from the heavenly armory 
to demonstrate that the doctrines of 
Christ, and of the resurrection of Christ, 
alone meet man in all his helplessness. 

We regard it as very important, that 
at every station, there should be preavh- 
ing at stated times in the chapel, or in 
the room used for a chapel; but that 
this does not supersede the necessity of 
zayat preaching, and preaching, espe- 
cially in the country, from house to 
house. We would not recommend any 
one single plan to the exclusion of other 
plans— all have their advantages — 
and by availing ourselves of all these 
plans, we can preach “in season and 
out of season.” 


THE STANDARD OF MISSIONARY CHARACTER 
AND QUALIFICATIONS. 


the proper 


Your committee on 


standard of missionary character and 
qualifications, offer the following report. 

1. It is understood in the first 
place that a missionary should be a 
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Christian, and that not in theory only, 
but he should know by experience what 
is meant by being born of the Spirit, 
having that faith which works by love, 
and that charity which is long suffering 
and kind. It is not reasonable to expect 
that a man can properly preach re- 
pentance of sin, who has never felt for it 
a golly sorrow, nor suitably present 
the love of Christ, who has never felt its 
moving power, nor successfully point the 
sinner to an atoning Saviour, who has 
never found his cleansing blood to wash 
away his sins and give hig mind the 
peace of Christian hope. The piety of a 
missionary needs to be sincere, that is, 
he should not have imposed on himself 
or the credulity of others, by a show of 
goodness which he does not possess; but 
he should love God supremely, and find 
his happiness in doing and enduring His 
will. 

It should be practical,—that is, it 
should not consist of a sickly sentimen- 
tality that might lead him to weep over 
the woes of the world, but do nothing to 
remove them; which might prompt him 
to make a melting and moving speech in 
behalf of the perishing heathen, while he 
is unwilling to go to them with the gos- 
pel, or which might induce him to pray 
with apparent fervency for the pagan 
world, and leave him to give litle or 
nothing for its salvation. Such a piety, 
if piety it is, will not do for a missionary. 
It will neither sustain bim in his toil 
nor promise success in his work. It 
should be consistent, that is, his example 
should correspond with the sanctity of 
his high calling. He should be humble 
and kind in his deportment, truthful in 
his representations and upright in all his 
intercourse with the world. In short, he 
should be a living epistle of Christ, 
known and read of all men. 

2. Physically he needs to be sound 
and habituated to labor and endurance. 
By this we mean that he should enjoy 
health common to men generally, and an 
exemption from infirmities which might 
naturally be aggravated by a foreign 
climate ; such asa morbid nervous ex- 
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citability, strong tendency to bilious 
derangement or any serious constitu- 
tional disease. By this we do not mean 
that a missionary should bave a more 
athletic body or more robust health than 
is needed by a minister of the gospel at 
home. We would here be guarded in 
our language, since men are so ready to 
excuse themselves by some slight or 
fancied bodily infirmity from enlisting in 
missionary work, while they make it no 
serious obstacle to their work in the 
ministry at home. 

by habits of physical labor we are to 
understand such habits as would afford 
evidence of his capacity for the manual 
labor of a good minister of Jesus Christ at 
home. This does not require a mammoth 
frame nor a giant’s strength, since such 
may sooner break and sink under the 
influence of the climate than the slender 
frame which bends and conforms to the 
change of acclimation. 


By habits of endurance it is not meant 
that candidates for missionary work 
should in their native land commence 
the practice of monkish austerities to fit 
them for their self denials abroad. ‘They 
will soon enough lose their mangs of 
civilization and near enough conform to 
the rudeness of heathenism, without 
taking lessons or making any special 
effort to reach such an end. Neither is 
it needful to deny themselves the com- 
mon comforts of life at home to fit them- 
selves for the expected self denials 
abroad. They need not practise sleep- 
ing on the floor there because they may 
not expect to sleep on feathers here, but 
if they will wait till they reach a tropical 
climate they may find, that compared 
with a bed of feathers and a pillow of 
down they would take by preference a 
bed of boards and a pillow of bamboo, 
and by so doing increase not their self 
denial but their enjoyment. Neither 


need they practice dietetics to fit them- 
selves for the anticipated self-denial of 
the table; and confine themselves at 
home to porridge, and potatoes; since 
when they get abroad they may find fish 
and fowl to satiety, while their most 
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longed for luxury might be a plate of 
Irish potatoes and salt, or a bowl of 
brown bread and milk. Wherever they 
are, they will probably find that it may 
be as well to eat whatever they can get 
most pleasing to their taste, provided it 
is conducive to health. 


3. A missionary character should be 
distinguished by caution, courage and 
capacity. By caution we mean that 
which would lead a man to count the 
cost before he enters upon any given 
course, and with usual care, to weigh the 
consequences before abandoning his 
pursuits once commenced and his plans 
maturely formed. If unstable as water 
he will not excel. The importance of 
caution is seen in connection with the 
formation of churches, the baptism of 
converts, the discipline of members, the 
selection of evangelists, the ordination of 
pastors, and the guidance of all the 
various influences and instrumentalities 
connected with his enterprise. 


The next characteristic of a mission- 
ary which we notice, is courage. By 
which we do not mean courage to fight 
a foe or face the cannon’s mouth, but 
what is more diflicult, courage to do 
right though it may be at great cost, the 
courage to do his duty though it may be 
at the sacrifice of possessions, reputation 
or life. 

Another needful characteristic of a 
missionary is mental capacity ; a capacity 
to comprehend his work in its various 
relations, and a strength of intellect 
adequate to its difficulties, and a power 
to plod through the tedious toil of its 
duties. To do this requires a generous 
share in the gifts of nature. 

A capacity to preach implies a call to 
preach, that is, that a man is ready to 
say “ Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel.” It implies that he loves to 
preach. Notwithstanding he feels his 
own unfitness for the work, and shrinks 
from the responsibilities of the office, 
still he had rather preach the gospel 
than do anything else. 


It implies that he can preach, that he 
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can understand and expound the 
scriptures, that he is able to learn and 
apt to teach, that he is wise to win souls. 
Here it is worthy of notice, that it is un- 
reasonable to expect a man to preach 
to a strange people in a foreign tongue 
who cannot preach to his own country- 
men in his native language. “ If he has 
run with the footmen, and they have 
wearied him, how can he contend with 
horses — and, if in the land of peace 
wherein he trusted they wearied him, 
how will he do in the swelling of Jor- 
dan?” If he cannot speak acceptably 
and persuasively in the language in 
which he was born and which he has 
practised from childhood, how can he be 
expected to discourse eloquently in a 
strange language, whose forms of speech 
are new, and whose inflections and idioms 
he has yet to learn? If he cannot per- 
suade those whose modes of thought 
resemble his own, and with whose per- 
sonal sympathies, and social and political 
relations he is practically familiar, and 
whose nominal assent to the truth of 
Christianity has been already gained, is 
it reasonable to suppose that he can 
better influence those to whose modes of 
thought he is a stranger, and whose 
reasoning and figures of speech are 
foreign to his own, whose minds are un- 
enlightened, whose hearts are opposed 
to the truth, and whose sympathies are 
all wedded to superstition and idolatry ? 
It is fallacious to say that the heathen 
are ignorant and therefore ignorant men 
are adapted to the work of converting 
them. No; the more ignorant the 
pupils, the more wisdom and tact is 
needed in the teacher to instruct them ; 
the more superstitious and blindly de- 
voted to idols and error the hearers, the 
more eloquence is needful to bring them 
to the knowledge of the truth and 
persuade them to become reconciled to 
God. 

From the foregoing it will appear that 
in our estimation missionaries should be 
educated men. It matters not where 
they received their education, whether 
in a university, a seminary, under a 
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private tutor, or by their own unaided 
study. It is enough if they have the 
thing,— we ask not where they got it. 
If they bring to their work minds ex- 
pansive, enlightened, and disciplined, 
accustomed to think and reason, and 
stored with knowledge, it matters little 
by what means they have thus prepared 
for their high calling. Here your com- 
mittee think they may add, without 
charge of extravagance, that missionaries 
should be men of the strongest minds 
and the best education. This will 
appear when it is considered, that in 
common with the ministry in Christen- 
dom they have to unfold the sublime 
mysteries, and enforce the saving truths 
of Christianity, and superadded to this 
they have to acquire a foreign language, 
plant churches on pagan soil, and mould 
the masses of chaotic heathenism into 
Christian harmony and social order, and 
to give form and fixture to the institutions 
of the gospel, as affecting the destinies of 
nations for coming generations. Here is 
a work broad enough for the most com- 
prehensive mind, having duties equal to 
the energies of the strongest human 
intellect, an enterprise whose magnitude 
and importance are worthy of an angel’s 
power. Your committee are of opinion 
that missionaries should include in their 
number a due proportion of men of ex- 
perience and commanding influence, — 
men who by their works at home have 
proved themselves capable of exerting 
a leading influence abroad, and of taking 
with them the confidence and sym- 
pathies of the churches in their native 
land. This should not exclude young 
men of fair minds fresh from the schools 
of the prophets, or otherwise intel- 
lectually qualified, from sharing a part 
in missionary work. Still it would be 
well for them to take with them some 
knowledge of the world and an acquain- 
tance with the usages of society, above 
what they had learned from books and 
professors. The verdant youth, whose 
vision has been bounded by his father’s 
farm or his college walls, is in danger of 
stumbling at the very threshold of his 
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missionary work, and by an inadvertent 
act prejudicing the minds of his country- 
men and the heathen against bim and 
his mission for life. But, besides these 
young ministers, there need be some 
men of years and pastoral experience 
and established character, who. shall 
give the result of their experience and 
the weight of their influence to this work. 
This is needed for the duties and difli- 
culties of the work to be performed, and 
secondarily for the reflex influence upon 
the churches they represent at home. 
These churches have ever in theory held 
the missionary enterprise to be one of 
the greatest magnitude,and worthy of 
the labors of the strongest men. But in 
practice they have said — almost any- 
thing will do for the heathen. This is 
not a figure of speech nor an unfounded 
suspicion, for there is in our churches a 
feeling which extensively shows itself in 
action and sometimes expresses itself in 
words, saying “ Here is a worthy brother 
who desires to do good; he is not an 
acceptable preacher at home, — will he 
not do as a missionary to the heathen?” 
And when a man of promise and power 
is requested to go abroad, the answer is 
—*“ No; we want him at home, we need 
him as a professor in some university, or 
as a pastor of some important church, or 
we want his influence and counsels 
in our benevolent societies ;” and men 
of a high order of intellect and a com- 
manding influence, who have signified 
their readiness to go to the heathen, 
have been counselled to remain at home 
because they could noi be spared. We 
could not recommend that on/y men of 
the highest intellect should be sent as 
missionaries, but while men of ordinary 
capacity may to a certain extent be 
profitably employed, missionaries should 
include a/so a fair proportion of the best 
minds of the church. But, after hearing 
the eloquent speeches and fervent 
prayers and solemn protestations of the 
supreme magnitude of the work of mis- 
sions, and after the exercise of the most 
enlarged charity, the example of our 
churches hitherto forces us to the unwel- 


come conviction that, as a general thing, 
the strongest men are unwilling to go, 
and their brethren are unwilling to send 
them, as missionaries to the heathen, and 
in their place they would offer on the 
altar of missions, the halt and the lame 
and the blind. 

The question is not whether men of 
ordinary intellect, without education and 
experience, have been extensively use- 
ful as ministers at home or missionaries 
abroad, — but rather, whether those with 
the same piety and zeal, with more en- 
larged and enlightened minds, and more 
extended knowledge, might not have 
been still more useful; or, in other words, 
all things else being equal, whether a man, 
of sound sense, strong mind, thorough 
education and general information, 
would be likely to do more good than a 
weak-minded, visionary ignoramus. All 
must admit that without the Holy 
Spirit’s aid and strong faith and humble 
dependence on the power and the prom- 
ise of God, all other qualifications will 
never fit a man to preach the gospel any 
where, and none will be more ready to 
afford a practical acknowledgment of 
this truth, than the most highly gifted 
and the most fully enlightened; and 
none so liable to counteract their best 
endeavors, stir up strife among their as- 
sociates and cause anxiety to their 
patrons, as the men of one idea — who 
may not know how and when to make 
use of that. Again, as it is more expen- 
sive, it is worthy of inquiry whether the 
Missionary Society have the money to 
send inferior men as missionaries. 

If there is one place more than all 
others where the Christian minister 
needs the capacity to discriminate 
between truth and error in all their 
multiplied forms — where he should be 
able to bring to his aid all the might and 
majesty of reason and persuasion — the 
power to detect and disclose the wants 
and workings of human nature, an 
ability to present the love and richness 
of divine truth and expound the sublime 
mysteries of the Gospel, and bring them 
to bear on the minds and hearts of his 
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hearers by a pertinent and practical 
application, it is the field assigned the 
missionary to the heathen. He has to 
break the darkness of ages and pour the 
light of saving truth and heavenly glory 
upon the pagan mind. He has instru- 
mentally to raise our race from the 
deepest degradation to their highest 
destiny. The tree whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations he has to 
plant in an arid waste, and water and 
watch its growth and guard its life against 
devouring beasts and blasting winds. 
He has to plant the church and feed her 
nurselings with the sincere milk of the 
word. These converts from paganism 
need the gospel in its purest forms, its 
living features. Such a work cannot 
with safety be entrusted to unskilful 
hands. The darker the mind, the more 
diflicult the task to enlighten it; the 
more deadly the disease, the more skill 
is needful to remove it; and the more 
strongly the heart is entrenched behind 
the fortifications of superstition and 
ignorance and the customs of genera- 
tions, the more strength and sagacity is 
required for the conquest. To commit 
the work of preaching the gospel to the 
heathen to unsanctified hearts, inferior 
minds and unskilful hands, is, in our 
opinion, thoughtless, selfish, cruel and 
sinful extravagance. To preach the 
gospel to the heathen economically, efli- 
ciently, and in obedience to the Saviour’s 
command and the practice of the primi- 
tive church, demands that missionaries 
be composed of men who shall at least 
represent, in due proportion to their 
numbers, the purest piety, the soundest 
judgment, the strongest minds, the 
greatest advantages and the widest in- 
fluence of the gospel ministry in Chris- 
tian lands. 

5. The additional topic submitted 
to your committee refers to the standard 
of character and attainment to be aimed 
at by the missionary already in the field. 

The disciples of Christ in all lands and 
in every profession are bound to him by 
the same law; andthe same rule which 
requires a missionary to the heathen to 


hold his earthly possessions, his domestic 
and social privileges, and his personal 
preferences and enjoyments, all in sub- 
serviency to the claims of his master, — 
applies with equal force in all its bear- 
ings to every private member of the 
church, and every minister of the gospel 
in Christendom. If the missionary is 
required to live supremely for the glory 
of God and the promotion of Christianity, 
then is every other Christian so required 
by the same rule, and for the same rea- 
son. But while all the redeemed are 
under the same obligations to live not 
unto themselves but unto Him who died 
for them and rose again, still a deficiency 
of duty or a defect of character in a 
public minister may be more injurious 
thanin a private member; and for this 
reason the missionary— oceupying as he 
necessarily does, a prominent place be- 
fore the church and the world — needs 
especially to aim at a high standard of 
character and a supreme consecration to 
Christ. 

In presenting our thoughts on this sub- 
ject, we offer them under the arrange- 
ment — that he should aim at a high stan- 
dard of character as a man, a Christian, 
and a minister. 

By aiming at a high standard of char- 
acter as a man, we mean that he should 
strive to be a gentleman. Because aman 
has left the society of civilized life and 
taken up his abode with savages, or semi- 
barbarians, he should not lay aside the 
character and habits of a gentleman. 
We use this term in its highest accepta- 
tion, as designating a man of dignity and 
refinement of feeling, kindness and ur- 
banity of manner, and a disposition to do 
unto others as he would that others should 
do unto him. The character of a gen- 
tleman is inconsistent with careless and 
slovenly habits, unkind and vulgar lan- 
guage, sordid and selfish conduct; and 
it implies all that is kind, considerate and 
courteous. In this sense of the term, the 
tnissionary should strive to be a gentle- 
man, and labor to prove himself entitled 
to that appellation in all his intercourse 
with his inferiors, as well as with his su- 
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periors and equals. He should aim to ex- 
celasa man of kind feeling, benevolent 
actions and gentlemanly bearing towards 
all. Next, he should aim at a high stand- 
ard of character asa Christian. He should 
strive to exemplify in his life whatsoever 
things are true, and honest, and just, and 
pure, and lovely, and of good report. 
Too much importance can scarcely be 
attached to his character for truthfulness. 
His position as a missionary may give an 
importance to his words, which his per- 
sonal character would never stamp upon 
them. The fact that he occupies a place 
visited by few of his countrymen, and 
walks perhaps in paths before untrod by 
civilized man, affords him an opportunity 
to communicate important information, 
and his descriptions of foreign countries, 
his impressions of heathen character, and 
his representations of pagan customs very 
naturally become public property, and 
may be used both by the friends and the 
foes of Christianity. Hence the great 
importance of a high character for ve- 
racity, and the need of care to give in 
all things truthful representations. Na- 
tural science, and general knowledge, 
and what is of still greater importance, 
his own usefulness and the progress of 
truth, may be promoted or prejudiced by 
his representations. We think that a 
missionary, on his arrival in a foreign 
country, is tavorally situated to record 
his first impressions, and if the records 
be laid aside they may form valuable re- 
positories for future reference, but if 
they are sent at once abroad tothe world, 
they may mislead those whom they were 
designed to inform, and soon return to 
crimson with blushes the writer's cheek. 
There is a dilliculty in conveying to those 
at a distance, who have never seen the 
like of what we attempt to describe, the 
precise idea and nothing more. To this 
is to be added the disposition of readers 
to pass over and forget the common state- 
ments of ordinary life, while they mark 
and magnify whatever is marvellous. 
Hence there is need of great care in the 
writer to state the truth so clearly and in 
so guarded a manner that the distant 


reader may receive just the idea in- 
tended. 

In the statement of facts, the attendant 
cireumstances may need also to be given, 
in order to convey their just impression. 
The missionary needs to have been some 
considerable time in the country, and to 
have acquired some practical knowledge 
of the language before he can safely ven- 
ture his opinions on the claims of his 
field or the character and customs of the 
people. He needs also special care in 
his habitual conversation, to avoid ex- 
travagant forms of expression, and in 
writing, to seek for well chosen words, 
that he may convey the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. For 
want of this, much injury has been done 
by missionaries prematurely expressing 
their first impressions, and publishing 
their too sanguine expectations which 
have awakened hopes only to be disap- 
pointed, and which may incline the 
Christian world in coming time, to with- 
hold their confidence and support from 
the claims of truth. This must ever be 
the result of depreciating the difficulties 
of the work below what the facts will 
warrant, or raising the character of re- 
sults or the number of converts above 
what experience will prove to be true. 
Nothing is gained by a picture, however 
beautiful, if not true to the life, buta 
faithful portrait is the more highly val- 
ued for presenting the blemishes along 
with the beauties of the face. 

The missionary should also aim ata high 
standard of honesty. He may be placed 
in circumstances where mission property, 
sich as houses, lands, libraries, ete., is 
committed to his guardianship. Sums of 
money may be entrusted to his hands by 
friends of missions, or he may receive 
gifts for services rendered to others 
while in mission employ and under mis- 
sion pay; or he may be tempted, from a 
defective salary or pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, to give a portion of his time to 
some worldly enterprise, or share with 
another some business responsibility. In 
all such cases we would recommend that 
he should not soil his hands with the 
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filthy lucre, more than seems absolutely 
necessary to maintain the interests en- 
trusted to him by the mission; and in 
this that he strive to be accurate, 
honest to the last farthing. In relation to 
his personal embarrassments, if after a 
careful and healthful economy, he is still 
embarrassed, he may make known his 
wants to the Executive Committee ; but 
while in their employ, should never 
resort to extraneous means to gain a 
support. 

Nearly allied to this is the standard 
of character for justice, of which the 
missionary should also be an example. 
This implies that he should be punctual 
to his engagements, and true to his 
promises. 

Justice demands of a missionary that 
he punctually pay all who serve him or 
supply his wants, and if he is not pre- 
pared to pay, let him forbear to buy. 
This principle acted upon might save 
some missionaries from serious embarrass- 
ment, promote their own enjoyment 
and help them to set a worthy example 
which might promote their usefulness. 

Again, a missionary should aim at a 
high standard of moral purity. It is 
written Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God; and if purity be in- 
dispensable in all who would enjoy the 
favor of Ileaven it becomes especially 
important in the public teachers of a holy 
religion. They should be pure in 
thought, chaste in language and holy in 
life. “ Be ye clean that bear the vessels 
of the Lord.” The greater the laxity of 
morals around them the greater the neces- 
sity that they present in their life an ex- 
ample of the purity of that religion they 
labor to establish. 

Again, a missionary should strive to 
attain a character that is lovely and of 
good report. He may, by nature, possess 
characteristics that are unlovely and 
unamiable. Some are naturally melan- 
cholic and morose; others are irritable 
and passionate, and may find much in 
the climate and character of the heathen 
to produce a morbid nervous excitability 
or a diseased bilious development, which 


leads to needless cares or prompts to 
bitter thoughts and biting words. Then, 
without special care and divine aid, the 
missionary may find his temper and his 
tongue causing himself many sorrows, 
his associates much discomfort and his 
missionary work serious injury. We do 
not suppose it in the power of a man 
unaided to alter his nature more than 
the leopard to change his spots; but the 
man who has been renewed by the 
Spirit of God, though his distinctive 
features of character may still remain, 
may by prayer and effort do much to 
cultivate cheerfulness, habitual good na- 
ture, amiability, patience and meekness. 
Examples are not wanting in which 
the naturally morose have thus become 
mild, the pugilistic have become peace- 
ful, the crabbed have become kind, the 
indolent industrious, and the petulent 
and forbidding have turned patient and 
pleasing. 

Another point of character deserving 
special attention in the missionary is the 
cultivation and development of Chris- 
tian humility. Being singled out from 
his brethren in the church to occupy a 
prominent position, and receive the 
attention and deference due to the sanc- 
tity and importance of his ollice, there is 
danger of his making them minister to 
his vanity, by supposing them marks of 
consideration bestowed on himself instead 
of his oflice. And the deference with 
which he is looked up to by the heathen 
may have a tendency to make him feel 
his superiority not to them only, but also 
to others. 

He needs also to pay special attention 
to the cultivation of a spirit of meekness. 
His Master when reviled, reviled not 
again, and he also may be called with 
his Lord to endure the contradiction of 
sinners against himself, and with the 
weakness of human nature, which he 
has in common with others, he needs 
to make special effort to cherish the 
mind that was also in Christ Jesus, that 
when reviled and maligned and despised 
of man, he may endure it meekly, and 
feel cordially and speak kindly, and act 
Christianly towards all. 
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Another element of Christian charac- 
ter to which he need to pay special atten- 
tion is faith. His work is preéminently 
one of faith. His service is in obedience 
to the divine command, “ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” and his duties are not to be 
measured by his success or the apparent 
results of his labors. His encourage- 
ments are drawn from the commands 
and counsels of the Bible, and, though 
he see not a soul converted, and the 
gloom of heathenism remain unbroken, 
he is still to preach the gospel to the 
unbelieving pagan and let his light shine 
amid the surrounding darkness. If 
others walk by sight, and by the results 
of their labor seek to administer aliment 
to his zeal, the missionary needs the 
far surer support drawn from faith in the 
word of divine inspiration and the pledge 
of almighty power and redeeming love ; 
and nothing but the promise of the Sa- 
viour to be with him to the end of the 
world, and a faith in the truth and 
divinity of Christianity, will sustain him 
in the dark hours and the dire calamities 
of his life, and keep his mind in perfect 
peace during the storms of temptation 
and the discouragement of his work. 
His must be a faith that will enable him 
to toil on cheerfully, patiently and per- 
severingly to the end, and take God at 
his word, and though the vision tarry 
long to wait for it, and work in obedience 
to the divine bidding. None more than 
missionaries to the heathen need to pray, 
“ Lord increase our faith.” 

Again, the missionary needs preémi- 
nently to be a man of prayer. Prayer is 
the pulsation of Christian life every- 
where, and where the pulse fails to beat 
we have reason to fear that life is extinct. 
But the missionary especially needs to 
aim at that exercise of prayer which is 
unceasing, fervent and effectual. He 
needs to cultivate a holy familiarity with 
the way to the throne of grace, and a 
humble fellowship with Him who sits 
thereon. If ofhers can live without fre- 
quent, free, fervent and_ heart-felt 
prayer, with strong cries and tears — he 


cannot afford it, he cannot enjoy his 
mode of life, he cannot perform his kind 
of labor, without it. 

Again, he needs with special effort to 
cultivate a sympathy for the heathen 
and a tender concern for their souls. 
This springs up spontaneously in Chris- 
tian hearts, but the missionary, after 
living among them and witnessing their 
deceit and falsehood, their indolence 
and filth, and sensuality, is tempted to 
look upon them with loathing, and treat 
them with severity, and speak to them 
unkindly. Their barbarous character 
and still baser conduct have a tendency 
to dry up the wells of sympathy which 
sent such up-gushing streams of prayer 
and pity for them when we looked at 
them in the distance from our native land. 
It may require a struggle to love them 
as we ought, and to sympathize with 
them in such a manner as to win them 
to Christ. But this does not require us 
to take them into our houses or to our 
tables, or to give them raiment or money. 
Indeed, such is the Asia‘ic character, 
that to give them any pecuniary aid or 
hold out any worldly advantage would 
do them harm instead of good. Still, 
there is no want of opportunity for 
reaching their hearts and expressing an 
interest in their welfare, without minis- 
tering to their cupidity and indolence. 
A word of counsel in time of doubt, a 
word of kindness in the season of sick- 
ness or sorrow, when fitly spoken, will 
strike a chord even in a heathen heart 
and again, while meeting his doubts and 
giving him instruction and warning on 
religious matters, if moved by the con- 
straining love of Christ, there is a way 
of preaching the gospel, attended by 
marks of solicitude for their good, that 
may win their confidence. A feeling of 
love and a kind manner in the missiona- 
ry will more or less beget a fitting 
response from the heathen. The heath- 
en are human, and the same means and 
motives that move human beings in our 
country will produce a similar effect in 
another. 

The remaining section of this part of 
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the subject refers to the standard of 
character and attainment to be aimed at 
as a minister. The first attainment 
under this head is the acquisition of the 
language, and if he can dismiss from his 
mind at the outset the vain hope of ac- 
quiring it in a few months, or without 
the patient study of years, he will save 
himself serious disappointment. One 
reason why so many have acquired the 
language but imperfectly, after a long 
series of years in the field, and the 
reason that others have so soon broken 
down and returned home, is found in 
the fact that they began without count- 
ing the cost. Some minds acquire 
language with greater facility than 
others, and some languages are more 
easily learned than others, but in our 
opinion no Western mind can acquire 
any Eastern language so as to use it 
effectively in preaching the gospel, and 


_ 80 as to possess a facility in expressing 


correctly the whole range of Christian 
doctrine, and the extended variety of 
Scripture language’and illustration, and a 
readiness in meeting the various doubts 
which arise in the hearer’s mind, — and 
to give utterance to the various shades 
of thought which arise in the mind of 
the speaker while discoursing on phi- 
losophical and religious subjects — with- 
out a course at least of five or six years’ 
laborious study; and a man may all his 
life be a learner in one language, though 
it last for half a century. On this sub- 
ject it is not enough for a missionary to 
have a vocabulary of words or even the 
grammar and philosophy of the language 
—he needs to have the idioms of the 
language and the proverbs and figurative 
expressions of common conversation ; 
and added to this he needs to pay 
especial attention and devote long labor 
to the tones and inflections, and the 
modes of pronunciation. 

It will probably appear on investiga- 
tion that the most distinguished linguists 
among ail the missionaries to the hea- 
then, who have been represented as 
understanding the language better than 
the native themselves, may have ac- 
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quired a great vocabulary of words and 
studied profoundiy into the principles of 
the language ; but put them to the prac- 
tical work of using it, and a mere plough- 
boy could pronounce it better than they. 
The acquisition of an Eastern language 
for the purpose of preaching the gospel, 
is a very different matter from learning 
Latin, or Greek, or French, or German, 
so as to read and understand their books. 

Again, in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of the language, the rissionary 
needs also to study the literature of the 
people to whom he is to preach the 
gospel. He should be able to read and 
understand their native books on the 
subjects of religion, the history of their 
country, and whatever else may be read 
by the people. If the people have no 
written language they may have tra- 
ditions and songs, and popular sayings, 
which are worthy of study by the mis- 
sionary who is to give to them the gos- 
pel. Again, the missionary needs to give 
such attention to the literature’ of 
Western nations as may enable him to 
keep up with the spirit of the times. 
He needs to keep himsclf informed of 
the books which appear in the west for 
the exposition of the bible and on the va- 
rious subjects within the range of biblical 
literature. He should also read enough 
of the popular literature of the times to 
keep himself informed as to the political 
changes in his own country and the 
nations of the earth. Still, he will not 
find much time to read newspapers. He 
needs also to pay special attention to the 
study of the character and habits of the 
people for whom he labors, so as to 
learn whatever is peculiar in their modes 
of life, political relations, domestic man- 
ners, public festivals, marriage rites and 
funeral ceremonies, and ali that goes to 
make up the national characteristics of 
the people. 

Again, in addition to and above all this, 
he should give special attention to the 
study of the Bible. He should labor to 
attain a clear view of its teachings and 
such an understanding of the word of 
God as to be able to explain it to others, 
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and such a familiarity with the language 
of the Scriptures as to be able to give 
quotations in the native language with 
readiness, by which to make an objection 
or prove a given truth. 

Lastly, he should give himself wholly 
to the work, and aim not merely to 
stammer in the language and stumble 
over the Scriptures; to preach not mere- 
ly understandingly but persuasively and 
effectively ; not merely to convey in set 
phrases a few moral maxims and _re- 
ligious doctrines ; but strive to exhibit 
the whole body of gospel truth, and pre- 
sent it in all its rich drapery and 
symmetrical proportions and attractive 
loveliness, as we find it in the divine 
records. And this is not all. His work 
is not done when he has developed in 
himself the characteristics of the man 
and the elements of the Christian. 
When he has stored bis mind with a 
knowledge of the language and literature 
and familiarized himself with the charac- 
ter and customs of the people, when he 
has learned the bible and brought the 
gospel to bear on their intellects and 
poured the light of revelation upon their 
understandings, still the work of the 
missionary is not done —the high end 
of his mission is not yet attained. He 
has yet to reach the heart and move the 
sympathies and stir the passions within, 
and lead the heathen to holiness and 
heaven. Todothis he must himself lead 
the way. If in teaching the heathen 
industry and purity, and veracity, he 
needs to present before them in’ his own 
example a living body of divinity; and 
if in teaching the native disciples how to 
preach to their countrymen, he needs 
not only to teach them theology but to 
preach before them himself and show 
them how; so also, if he would lead the 
heathen to feel, he must himself feel the 
saving truths he preaches and the solemn 
realities of eternity and the awful doom 
of the finally unconverted, and moved 
by the sympathies of the gospel, he must 
go to them in the tenderness of its 
Author and persuade them to become 
reconciled to God. Here is the grand 
secret of success. 


Your committee are of opinion that 
Christianity is alike adapted to all; re- 
gardless of country or climate it claims 
the belief of all and offers to all its 
benefits; and that a development of 
its characteristics and an obedience to 
its commands depend less upon the 
external circumstances than upon the 
internal disposition. Still, there may be 
positions in society or places in the 
world where the full development of the 
Christian’s character in all its loveliness 
and due proportions may be more difli- 
cult than in others, and if there is any 
profession in life or position in the world 
where the exercise of the Christian 
temper and the development of the 
Christian character are attended with 
preéminent difliculty, it is that of the 
missionary to the heathen. Removed 
from Christian society and holy exam- 
ple and all the helps to piety enjoyed in 
Christian lands, and surrounded with all 
the counteracting and corrupting influ- 
ences of heathenism, in aclimate ener- 
vating the powers of body and mind, 
circumstances exciting the petulence 
and passions of the human _ heart;— 
while thus weakened and worn he has 
alone to stem the tide of infidelity and 
false religion, of folly and filth, ready to 
bear him down to destruction. It is a 
mistaken and mischievous sentiment, if 
any suppose that missionaries to the 
heathen have not especially to watch 
and pray, lest after they preach the 
gospel to others they themselves be 
cast-aways. 

We have thus drawn an imperfect 
outline of what we regard the requisite 
character and qualifications of the can- 
didate for missionary work, and the 
standard of attainment to be aimed at 
by the missionary in the field. While 
we shrink from its application to our- 
selves, we are convinced that as a stand- 
ard we can aim at nothing less. If it 
cut ourselves off from the privilege of 
attempting in our imperfect manner to 
perform the duties of the missionary, we 
must, from love to the cause and in 
justice to the magnitude and difficulties 
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of the work, be willing to retire from 
our place when it is filled by men better 
fitted for its duties and responsibilities, 
unless the society is able to retain us 
also, though it be in the subordinate 
position of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for those who are adequately 
fitted for the high calling and holy work. 

Afier a careful reconsideration of the 
subject recommitted to us, we cannot 
consistently with the claims of conscience 
and our views of the supreme magnitude 
of the enterprise lower the standard 
presented in this report. Such as it is 
we now submit it. 


A PASTORATE FOR NATIVE CHURCHES, 


Your committee in submitting the 
following report would remark that they 
have availed themselves of many valua- 
ble suggestions in a report, “On the 
Pastorate of the Mission Churches” by 
the Secretaries of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

We have reached a period in the his- 
tory of our missions when this subject 
demands the most profound and prayer- 
ful attention. This will appear most 
evident to the convention when it con- 
siders that at this present moment there 
are 117 churches connected with the 
Burmese and Karen Missions, with a 
membership of some 10,000 converts, 
with only eleven ordained pastors. New 
churches are rising, and under the bless- 
ing of God will continue to rise, until 
the whole land is filled. The question 
at once suggests itself, To whom must 
these numerous churches look for faith- 
ful pastors to go in and out before them ? 

I. It must be admitted that, in the 
early stage of their profession, the imma- 
turity of the converts, the presence of 
evil habits acquired in a state of hea- 
thenism or idolatry, the ignorance and 
imperfect apprehension of the gospel, 
must and do require the judicious treat- 
ment of missionaries. They demand 


from them incessant instruction, great 
watchfulness and pastoral supervision. 


But a long continued supervision your 
committee believe would be attended 
with many serious evil results. It 
would engender feebleness in the native 
churches and incapacitate them for that 
state of independence and se!l-sustenta- 
tion designed by the great Head of the 
church. It would accustom the native 
converts to a style of ministry which can 
in vain be looked for from a native pas- 
torate when circumstances shall compel 
its employment. It would have a reflex 
influence disastrous to missionaries them- 
selves. Their exertions would become 
limited and confined to small bands of 
converts, while myriads are perishing 
around them, and so far as influence 
goes, they would set a most injurious 
example to the churches and to native 
assistants. It would teach them to be 
satisfied with what had already been 
gained, instead of impressing upon them 
by personal example, that they should 
never rest satisfied while the world 
around them remained in darkness of 
heathenism. 

If. It will appear evident that if the 
reasons adduced are valid against a 
long continued pastorship of mission- 
aries, “they are valid arguments for the 
employment of native pastors alone to 
superintend the converts gathered into 
the Christian fold. In no other way can 
the wants of the native converts be 
supplied and the gospel they have re- 
ceived be perpetuated.” 

Your committee have Leen led to 
inquire, Has the Lord Jesus Christ 
made no provision for these churches 
purchased by his own blood, in raising 
vp a native ministry? We rejoice to 
say that he has done, as he has been 
wont to do every stage of the church’s 
history, down to the present time. There 
are now eleven ordained men* who, by 
their fidelity in the discharge of the high 
duties entrusted to them, demonstrate 
that the missionaries did not err in the 
laying on of hands, and setting them 
apart to the work unto which they were 
called by the Holy Ghost, though they 


*Two others who have been ordained have fallen. 
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may have done it with fear and trem- 
bling. In addition there are more than 
120 native preachers connected with 
these churches, many of whom until 
recently have been inaccessible to the 
missionary in Burmah. These men (or 
most of them) have been raised up by 
God himself and endowed with gifts and 
qualifications for the ministry of the 
word. They have sat side by side with 
-your missionaries in the zayat, they 
have stood with them in the field of 
active service, they have been entrusted 
with the gospel and have wended their 
weary way to the distant jungle and 
preached the crucified Saviour in the 
vales and on the mountain tops, relying 
alone upon Him who had called them, 
they have made the jungle vocal with 
the praises of God, so that the mission- 
ary following in their footsteps has found 
the wilderness budding and blossoming 
as the rose. These are tried men, they 
have met persecution and have not 
quailed, they have been reviled from 
day to day and have not fainted, they 
have been subjected to stripes and im- 
prisonment, the naked sword has been 
suspended over them,— but all in vain. 
These men preach with power and ac- 
ceptance and have been the pioneers in 
your missions, harbingers of the gospel of 
peace. Many of them even now are in 
charge of churches (which may have 
been raised up through their instrumen- 
tality) feeding them and guiding them 
onward in the path of life, while others 
are raising up new ones, the converts 
around them waiting for the mission- 
ary to come and set in order the things 
that remain. Can we for a moment 
doubt, that God is raising up a pastorate 
for the native churches? Or shall we 
hesitate and permit a system not sanc- 
tioned by Scripture to become estab- 
lished and entailed, with its accumu- 
lating evils, upon the rising churches 
of Burmah ? 

Your committee would recommend 
the most serious attention of this conven- 
tion and of every missionary to this 
subject, and that pastors be ordained for 


every church just so soon as suitable 
men qualified as the Scriptures demand 
for this important office are raised up, 
not forgetting the injunction, “ Lay hands 
suddenly on no man.” For we know of 
no question connected with the case of 
native converts which calls more loudly 
for the exercise of sound judgment and 
judicious action than the ordination of 
native pastors. And we recommend, 
therefore, that the native churches be 
directed to look unto God by prayer 
and earnest supplications to raise up 
faithful men—not only pastors, but dea- 
cons, to take charge of them in the fear 
of God, and that the churches be in- 
structed sacredly to sustain them by 
their prayers, and support them with a 
generous liberality. This recommenda- 
tion your committee believe has the 
high sanction of apostolical example. 
The attention of the apostles was at 
once directed to this subject by the 
Divine Spirit; —a subject so important 
that it was entered upon in the most 
solemn manner, with fasting and prayer; 
thus recognizing the ministry not only 
as of Divine appointment, but that God 
had in raising up churches endowed 
them with suitable gifts, which were to 
be sought out and publicly set apart to 
the work, and then commended to God. 

Your committee, in making this rec- 
ommendation, would by no means convey 
the idea that they would have the 
missionary cease to instruct and watch 
over the pastors and infant churches 
raised up under his ministry. No. In 
addition to all the trials and labors of 
the faithful missionary, he will have “ the 
care of all the churches” still. 

When we have thus complied with 
the injunction, “And the things that 
thou hast heard of me, among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men who shall be able to teach others 
also,” may we hope to see “the native 
churches walking in the fear of God, 
and edified by their own brethren under 
the teaching of the Spirit of God, and 
the missionary unfurling the banner of 
salvation in the regions beyond.” 
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Then, may we see these sheep folds so 
regulated that, were every missionary 
withdrawn, they would possess within 
themseives both the men and the ability 
to continue as the witnesses of Christ, 
until “the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them and they 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 


ON PREACHING IN ENGLISH. 


The committee consisted of Messrs. Kin- 
caid, Simons and Harris. 

While it is the duty of the missionary 
to preach the gospel to every creature, 
in every language in which he is able to 
make known the way of life, yet, as he 
left his home and country to evangelize 
the heathen, he cannot be turned aside 
from his great work. It is the opinion 
of your committee that no missionary 
should go into English work so as to in- 
terfere with his labor among the heathen, 
unless he obtain from the Executive 
Committee express sanction for such a 
course. 


ON A GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
BURMESE BIBLE, 


The committee consisted of Messrs. Ste- 
vens, Wade, and Kincaid. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the question of “the practicability and 
wisdom of attempting to place one com- 
plete Burmese Bible, strongly bound, in 
the house of the principal person in each 
city, town, or large village of Burmah, 
now accessible to our evangelizing 
labors,” beg leave to present the follow- 
ing report. 

Your committee have carefully pe- 
rused the paper handed to us by the 
Deputation, bearing on this subject, and 
observe that great interest is felt at home 
in the decision to which the Convention 
shall come respecting it, especially by 
the Executive Committee of the Mission- 
ary Union, and the Board of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society. 

Your committee also observe, from 
the same papers, that the plan proposed 
in the question referred to our consid- 


eration, had the approval of our beloved 
brother Judson. It was suggested by 
him in correspondence with the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society, about 
the time that the quarto Edition of the 
Burmese Bible was issued from the 
press, more than twelve years since ; 
and some of his associates now among us, 
remember his advocating the same plan, 
in deliberative meetings of the Maulmain 
Mission, held about the time mentioned. | 
The plan, however, we believe was 
never definitely proposed for the action 
of the Maulmain Mission, nor are we 
aware that the judgment of the mission 
was ever expressed upon it. Neither 
are your committee aware that Dr. Jud- 
son, subsequently to the time mentioned, 
changed his views on the subject. He 
carried them out, in part, at least, with 
respect to Maulmain, but we have not 
learned that he caused the Bursiese 
bibles to be deposited in the house of 
any principal men of the surrounding 
villages. However much he may have 
cherished the desire expressed in the 
correspondence referred to “ that one 
copy of the Burmese Bible [might 
be] safely deposited in every village 
where the language is understood,” it 
seems clear that he never undertook, to 
any considerable extent, to have the 
plan carried into operation. 

The object proposed in this plan 
commends itself to every Christian 
heart; since it aims to dispel from 
Burmah the gross darkness which covers 
its people, by means, in the language of 
Dr. Judson, of that only “ book in the 
world which has descended from Heay- 
en,” the only “golden lamp which God has 
suspended from Heaven to guide us 
thither,” and that lamp it proposes to 
suspend in the most conspicuous place in 
every city, town, and large village in 
Burmah, accessible to our evangelizing 
efforts. 

But it is obvious, that in order to the 
realizing of the benefits thus proposed to 
be conferred, two things are necessary : 
first, there must be a place in which to 
suspend that light; and, secondly, the 
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light must be uncovered. The men, 
with whom the bible is to be deposited, 
must be willing to receive and to take 
care of it; they must also be willing to 
read it, or at least to have it read, by, or 
to, those who resort to their houses. 
Otherwise, though “ safely deposited,” 
it will remain a sealed book. These 
are important conditions, affecting the 
question of the wisdom of the plan 
proposed, If the principal man of a 
village or town should not be favorably 
disposed towards the bible, and the 
reading of it in his house, it would be 
little less than casting pearls before 
swine, to deposit the sacred treasure in 
his house. If, on the contrary, he be 
favorably disposed, there would be little 
ground of hesitation, as to the wisdom of 
entrusting him with the precious volume. 
Then we should have good reason for 
regarding it as a light shining in a 
dark place. But we remember, that 
not many mighty, not many noble, not 
many wise of this world are called into 
the kingdom of God. Even in Christian 
countries, comparatively few are the 
principal men of the villages, towns, and 
cities, who are ready to have their 
houses made a depository for the bible, 
where those with whom their station 
brings them into most frequent inter- 
course, may meet, read, and discuss its 
holy truths. Much less may be expected 
a welcome for it, from the principal men 
in the towns and villages of a heathen 
country, condemning, as it does, on 
every page, the whole system of idolatry 
and superstition prevailing among them. 
In the opinion of your committee, an 
indiscriminate distribution of the bible 
among this class of men, would not justi- 
fy very sanguine hopes of success. 

The cost of such a distribution, too, 
would not be small. We are not pre- 
pared to estimate it with any degree of 
accuracy, as we know not the number 
of towns and villages now accessible to 
our evangelizing efforts, and cannot tell 
what number of bibles would be re- 
quired. But supposing no more than 
4,500, the number now on hand ready 
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for binding, should be appropriated to 
this object, at an estimated value of ru- 
pees 5 ?-4 each, we should have the 
sum of 25,875 rupees as the cost of the 
bibles alone. To this sum must be 
added the expense of carriage, which 
would not be less, probably, than eight 
or ten rupees per month, for each native 
engaged in it, besides the time of the 
missionary required to direct the dis- 
tribution. For although native colport- 
eurs, of extraordinary qualifications, 
might be employed in the service, to 
some extent, with advantage, so much 
caution and judgment are requisite, in 
order that the work might be done prop- 
erly and without unnecessary waste of 
money, your committee could not 
recommend that it be attempted other- 
wise, as a general rule, than under the 
personal supervision of a missionary. 

Neither could your committee recom- 
mend, as seems to be implied in the 
plan, that itineracies for this object 
should be undertaken, as a distinct 
effort, disconnected from preaching. 
We think itinerating labors should be 
chiefly characterized as preaching labors, 
and that the distribution of the bible, 
as of other books, should be auxiliary to 
them ;—that, wherever the missionary 
and his assistants go, the great subject 
prominently held up before the people, 
to engage their attention, may be the 
gospel itself, rather than the book in 
which that gospel is written. This 
course seems especially important, also, 
as a means of bringing to light the suita- 
ble person to be entrusted with the 
sacred volume. Without it, there is 
reason to fear that some would be in- 
duced, from unworthy motives, to ask 
and obtain the bible, who, on subse- 
quently learning its distinctive charac 
ter, as the word of the one only, living, 
true and holy God, who sent His Son 
into the world, to die for sinners, would 
be inclined to reject it, and even to treat 
it with abuse. 

With respect to the practicability of 
the plan proposed, if, as your committee 
suppose, the personal supervision of a 
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missionary is necessary, except in extra- 
ordinary cases, to a wise distribution of 
the bible, it follows, that with our 
present number of missionaries, the plan 
is manifestly impracticable. Each is 
already charged with an amount of 
direct preaching, more than he is able to 
perform, and could not consent toengage 
in distributing the bible, otherwise than 
as connected with the main work, and 
as auxiliary to it. 

Your committee do not think that the 
present circumstances of Burmah call 
for any new mode of gratuitously dis- 
tributing the bible. We think that 
hitherto, all the freedom that is desirable 
has been used in giving it to such, and 
such only, as have evinced an unusually 
favorable and inquiring disposition, 
justifying the expectation that they 
would make a profitable use of it, for 
their own, at least, if not for others’, 
spiritual good. Weare of the opinion 
that the itinerant preaching missionary, 
if he thought to deposit the bible in any 
town or village, should first inquire who 
in it is worthy? Who will sufficiently 
prize it, to read it himself, and to feel 
an interest that others should read it 
also? If such a man be found, and he 
be a prominent man, so much the better; 
but if otherwise, however humble his 
condition, or lowly his dwelling, his 
should be the house, in which to suspend 
the golden lamp which guideth to 
heaven. 

Such a careful disposition of the bible, 
it seems to us, promises more ultimate 
good than an indiscriminate distribution 
among the principal men. It is a slower 
process, it is true, but it affords better 
ground of hope, at the same time that it 
prevents, we believe, an immense waste 
of the printed page, and saves much 
money, time, and missionary strength, to 
be bestowed on more important labors. 

On this plan, the 4,500 bibles, already 
on hand, will be an ample supply for 
twenty or thirty years to come. In the 
twelve years which have elapsed since 
the edition was issued from the press, 
500 copies only, have been used, in all 
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the different ways in which it has been 
disposed of. If we suppose that, for the 
next twelve years, we shall have twelve 
missionary stations in Tenasserim and 
Burmah, — which is allowing an increase 
of four above our present number, in- 
cluding Rangoon and Bassein, — each 
station, if we may judge from the past, 
will scarcely distribute among the towns 
and villages connected with it, more 
than twelve bibles a year, during the 
four months which are convenient for 
travelling. For, although the mission- 
aries of a station should, under favor- 
able circumstances, be able to visit as 
many as sixty villages and towns, they 
would scarcely find a larger proportion 
than ene fifih of these in which they 
would be prepared to deposit a copy of 
the whole bible. And to allow the 
same number of bibles for the same sta- 
tion for each succeeding year, is making 
a sufliciently liberal provision to supply 
the remaining villages, and to meet the 
probable wants of an increasing spirit of 
inquiry among those already supplied. 
At this rate of distribution, only 144, or 
in round numbers, 150, copies of the 
bible a year, would be demanded, or 
1,800 only for the next term of twelve 
years, leaving 2,700 more to be dis- 
tributed in the next succeeding term 
of twelve years. 

It is not for bibles, then, that the funds 
of the church are at present needed in 
Burmah, but for increasing the number 
of men to preach the gospel, and to put 
into vigorous operation, the various ap- 
pliances for evangelization which are al- 
ready at command. 

The conclusions, then, to which your 
committee have come, after a careful 
consideration of the subject referred to 
us, are briefly these: that an indiscrimi- 
nate distribution among the principal 
men of the towns and villages of Burmah, 
would be unwise, and, with our present 
number of missionaries, impracticable ; 
that the bible should be given, as hereto- 
fore, to such only as evince an inquiring 
disposition, which justifies the hope that 
they will make a profitable use of it; 
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that the work of distribution should not 
be undertaken independently of, but in 
connection with itineracies for preaching, 
as auziliary to it, and, as a general rule, 
under the personal supervision of a mis- 
sionary ; and that in the present state of 
Burmah, the demand is not for an in- 


crease of bibles, but of men. 
Respectfully submitted. 


NINGPO. 


LEITER FROM MR. GODDARD. 


Public affiirs. 

Ningpo, May 13, 1853.— I take a few 
moments to inform you of our continued 
success in our work. 

Though there have been many alarm- 
ing rumgrs of war, and of threatened 
destruction to foreigners, everything 
here remains quiet. The revolationists 
have probably found employment else- 
where to stop their march, which a few 
weeks ago Was progressing so rapidly in 
this direction. It is impossible to obtain 
any reliable information. The Chinese 
manifestees are so unblushingly false that 
no dependence can be placed on them. 
The oflicers of government seem anxious 
to get foreigners involved, for the pur- 
pose of enlisting their aid. But the 
foreign powers have decided upon neu- 
trality. Proclamations purporting to be 
from the revolutionist chiefs have ap- 
peared, threatening the destruction of all 
foreigners. But they are believed to be 
forgeries put out clandestinely by gov- 
ermment oflivers to excite foreigners 
avainst the revolutionists. These oflicers 
also in their proclamations speak largely 
of having foreiga help, steamers, &ec., on 
their side, evidently hoping to excite the 
revolutionists against foreigners. But I 
trust we shall not be greatly disturbed in 
our work, and hope the present disturb- 
ances will lead to the openiog of a wider 
dour for the proaulgation of the gospel. 


Continued success. — Translation. 


We continue to have good congrega- 
tions when we open our chapels for 


preaching, and there are several who 
30 
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attend our services with considerable 
regularity and profess to desire to be- 
come Christians. A few of them afford 
considerable encouragement. Beside 
preaching to promiscuous assemblies at 
the chapel every afternoon, I have had a 
regular service every Thursday evening 
during the winter at the new church, 
attended by such as feel a sufficient inter- 
est to attend regularly. This meeting 
has been gradually increasing in numbers 
and interest, and I hope will in time 
grow into a large regular congregation. 

During most of the past month we 
have had in attendance a man from 
Kiangsi, some ten days’ journey inland 
from this place. He is a merchant, has 
travelled considerably and is quite 
intelligent. He took considerable in- 
terest in the gospel and requested bap- 
tiem, which we thought more safe to 
defer for a little. He bas now returned 
home with the Scriptures and other 
books, and proposes to come again in a 
few months for further instruction and 
baptism. Ile thinks that several of his 
family and neighbors will embrace 
Christianity and form a little community 
there. He says that there are consider- 
able numbers of Roman Catholics in 
those parts, but they are very wicked 
and ignorant. He seemed very much 
prejudiced against them. I certainly 
have hope in his case ; but must wait for 
its confirmation. 

Ihave progressed to Timothy in the 
translation of the New Testament. 
Corinthians is in the printer’s hands and 
the other books are ready. Had the 
pleasure, last Sabbath, of attending the 
dedication of another chapel built by 
the Presbyterian Mission in an ex: ellent 
location. That mission received into 
the church on the first Sabbath of this 
month three hopeful converts trow their 
boys’ boarding school. 

We have had several shocks of earth- 
quake during the past month. Two of 
these — one occurring about half past 
eleven P. M. of the 14th, and the other 
about one P. M. of the 15:h — were 
somewhat severe, though not doing much 
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injury. The weather still continues cold, 
and we are in the enjoyment of usual 
health. 


LETTERS FROM DR. MACGOWAN,. 


Review of ten years. 

Some of the observations in the following 
review relate to events on which much has 
been published, but the writer’s familiarity 
with China and its people gives weight to 
his representations. 

Ningpo, March 8, 1853.— Ten years 
ago, this day, I landed in China. The 
anniversary suggests many reflections 
which the pressure of the hour will not 
suffer me to pen. I propose, however, 
employing the evening in briefly review- 
ing the period, which, in the life of a 
missionary, cannot be considered a short 
one. There were on my arrival nine- 
teen missionaries in the country; about 
one hundred have since arrived. The 
number is now about sixty. It might be 
inferred from this that the climate is 
highly prejudicial to health, whieh is not 
the case. The average life of foreigners 
in China is undoubtedly much less than 
in Europe or America, but other than 
climatic causes have operated to bring 
about this result. 

A single year’s close study of any 
spoken dialect suffices to enable the 
missionary to commence his appropriate 
work, but he must, as a general rule, 
endure the weakening heat of many 
summers before he can express himself 
with even tolerable fluency. Much of 
the time of the most accomplished schol- 
ars has been occupied in translating the 
sacred Scriptures, while others have devo- 
ted themselves to the education of youth 
and various employments incidental to 
incipient missionary labor. Hence the 
amount of that labor from which im- 
mediate effects are looked for has not 
been large. If the results of the past ten 
years’ toil and expense have been less 
than Christians anticipated, they are 
such as should not occasion discourage- 
ment. Above one hundred natives, who 
ten years ago were perfectly ignorant of 
the gospel, are now members of the 


churches of Christ. One Chinaman 
only was then competent to the work of 
an evangelist, now there are a dozen who 
stand up before their countrymen as 
preachers of the gospel. Hundreds of 
children have been carefully instructed 
in the truths of the gospel, thousands of 
adults have obtained a general knowl- 
edge of the way of salvation, and 
hundreds of thousands have heard of our 
Lord and Redeemer through the printed 
page. The deep-seated enmity to for- 
eigners has to some extent been abated 
by medical missionaries administering to 
the relief of 200,000 patients. We may 
hope, therefore, under the divine blessing 
for a more rapid advance in the work of 
evangelization during the ensuing ten 
years. Let our brethren continue their 
support of missions in China, reinforce 
our thinned ranks, and remember us 
always in their prayers, and these dry 
bones will yet live. 
Important political changes, 

Within the past few years two politi- 
cal events have occurred, which are big 
with grave consequences not to China 
only, but to our own country. It re- 
quired little foresight to predict, as I 
did in one of my early letters from 
China, that a stream of emigration 
would one day set from these shores to 
our Pacific coast, which would bring a 
new element into our already heteroge- 
neous population and render Chinese 
missions an object of preéminent inter- 
est. The conquest of California and the 
discovery of gold have contributed to 
approximate the two continents and to 
introduce their respective inhabitants to 
each other, without the anticipated 
lapse of time. Surely no foreign mission 
can present claims to Americans com- 
parable with those of China. 

The Chinese insurrection. 

The other event to which allusion has 
ben made is the rebellion which has 
been increasing in strength for the past 
three years in the southwest of the 
empire, having for its object the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty and the 
restoration of native rule. A horde of 
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northern barbarians set out for the 
conquest of China in the same year that 
the Mayflower bore the noble founders 
of the western empire to the bleak coast of 
New England. After a few years of 
ineffectual resistance the unwarlike 
Chinese submitted to the foreign yoke, 
which they have now worn above two 
hundred years, a longer period than that 
of the average dominion of the dynasties 
preceding. When once before under 
foreign rule they submitted eighty years 
only. A private soldier of signal prow- 
ess, and one of the finest characters 
conimemorated in Chinese history, liber- 
ated his countrymen from Mongol 
servitude. This hero founded the 
dynasty which the Manchus displaced, 
and it is one of his descendants, a youth 
of only nineteen, who has been placed at 
the head of the revolutionary movement. 
The patriots, as I style them, or the rob- 
bers, as they are generally called, have 
at length obtained possession of Nankin, 
the ancient capital of China, where 
Tienteh (Celestial Virtue) proposes 
holding his court. Already he has not 
less than eighty millions of the empire 
under his sway. Although the Chinese 
would prefer a native dynasty, they have 
not patriotism enough to run any risks in 
behalf of the present movement. No 
place declares for the new party until 
the government officials are displaced by 
the officers of Tienteh. Nor is this 
strange, for they have no reason to ex- 
pect any advantage from the proposed 
change of rulers. 


Besides the sympathy one naturally 
feels for a party seeking to expel foreign 
rulers from their soil, there are other con- 
siderations which cause us to desire 
success for the patriots. If the Chinese 
succeed in establishing a government, it 
is morally certain that they can never 
maintain it by themselves. Ever ex- 
posed to inroads from the hunters of the 
northern wilds, they must again succumb 
or seek foreign aid. It is in this way 
that Providence appears about to bring 
the East and the West into friendly 
contact. The Chinese government will 
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be compelled in self-defence to receive 
into its service all the appliances of 
western skill, and not a few foreigners 
as engineers, instructors, and the like. 
Thus the country will be fairly opened, 
prejudices will be dissipated and a clear 
way made for imparting religious truth. 


Religious character of the movement. 


There is one feature in this movement, 
which is of such an extraordinary char- 
acter as to attract the profound attention 
of the Christian observer. At an early 
stage of the rebellion the insurgents 
were stigmatized, in several proclama- 
tions hurled against them, as composed in 
part of Roman Catholics, a charge which 
was utterly groundless. The circum- 
stances were briefly these. A number 
of adventurers, who had become ac- 
quainted with the general doctrines of 
Christianity by hearing the preaching of 
our brethren at Canton and Hongkong 
and by reading the Scriptures and tracts, 
joined the insurgents and formed one of 
those secret associations so common in 
China, styling it the Shangti Society or 
the Society of God, that being the term 
much employed by missionaries for 
expressing the divine Name. Several 
Christian dogmas were incorporated with 
a great political idea, —‘* China for the 
Chinese.” As the victorious insurgents 
gradually approached the northeast, 
rumors reached us of their attacking 
temples and monasteries, to which little 
credence was given, but recent intelli- 
gence corroborates with circumstantial 
exactness every statement of the kind. 
A proclamation of a general in Tienteh’s 
army, now before me, dooms to destruc- 
tion all the religious establishments of 
“the stupid Budhists and deceiving 
Tauists,” and the expulsion of their 
respective priests. Proclamations have 
been issued by other officers, or in their 
name, which commence with the sacred 
name of Jesus, and are made up mainly 
of portions of some tract containing an 
epitome of Christianity, the balance con- 
sisting of a tirade against the Manchus. 

How much influence these iconoclasts 
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possess in the provisional cabinet of 
Tienteh we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, but there is no reason to anticipate 
changes for the better should the revolu- 
tion be consummated. It is not likely 
that any of them have more than very 
faint conceptions of Christianity, with 
some supersitious ideas touching its 
power, which they employ merely for 
political purposes. A prince of the same 
house, when attempting to regain the 
empire, made a profession of Christianity, 
in which he was imitated by bis whole 
family and court. A letter was ad. 
dressed to the Pope by his mother and 


wife announcing the conversion. It 


brought them no succor, and their light 
soon went out. 

In concluding this hasty review of the 
past decade, I may express myself as 
hopeful for the future of China, and 
would have our brethren at home share 
the feeling. 


Probable results of the rebellion. 


Ningpo, May 18, 1852.— In a recent 
letter | alluded to the religious element 
in the rebellion which for three years 


has agitated the southwestern portions of 


China. Iam now able to communicate 
further intelligence, which you will find 
in the accompanying paper.* Since the 
expulsion of the imperialists from Nan- 
kin we have been brought alwost into 
contact with the insurgents, and sha'l 
ere long procure more reliable informa- 
tion respecting this strange movement 
than we yet possess. The newspaper 
account is worthy of all credit as tar as 
if goes, but I apprehend that those 
among them who profess to be Christians 
form but a secuon of the army which 
altogether does not number ten thousand 
men, and that the sect was organized by 
a few persons who had heard missionary 
preaching at Canton and Hongkong. 
Tracts, however, seem to have been the 
main agency in imparting ideas to this 

© A number of the North China Herald contain- 
ing a detailed account of the visit of Sir G. Bonham, 


the British plenipotentiary, to the camp of the reb- 
els at Nankin. 


body. Partly in consequence of their 
natural fondness for forming sects, and 
partly because of the known attachment 
of the Manchus to Budhism, the novel 
doctrines of Christianity were received 
with great avidity, and a soviety formed, 
which seems to be actuated by the same 
zeal against image worship that charac- 
terized the followers of Mohammed. 

The results of this insurrection cannot 
be easily predicted. Certainly the war- 
like hunters of the north possess the 
power of crushing it, but their past fail- 
ures embolden the rebels — patrio's, I 
prefer styling them —to lovk fur com- 
plete success. But if they should be 
able to establish a new dynasty, it would 
be in constant peril from the northern 
hordes, who, having nothing to lose, 
would resume their predatory irruptions 
into the rich plains of their unwarlike 
neighbors. ‘To protect themselves against 
these, the Chinese would find safety only 
in forming friendships with tke hated 
Europeans and Americans. Hence for- 
eigners geuerally sympathize with the 
patriots. 

In view of the present state of affairs, 
it is natural to speculate on the position 
of the Romanists in China. If the new 
dynasty, like many of its present parti- 
sans, sternly destroy images of every 
kind, except those which are under the 
protection of France, the people would 
be discon'ented with its partiality to the 
foreign pantheon. If, on the other hand, 
the crucifix, Madonna, and the like, be 
included in their iconoclastic proceedings, 
France will not be backward in resent- 
ing the insult. The persecutions to 
which Budhbist and Tauist priests have 
been subjected by the revolutionary 
party plainly show that they have 
formed the rudest conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
glowing account given by those who 
went up to Nankin in the English steam- 
ers, 1am of opinion that fanaticism and 
not piety avtuates even the best of the 
insurgents. Sull, the movement cannot 
be looked upon with indiffereace by the 
Christian. The country begins to feel 
the effects of missionary operations in 
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various ways, and cannot long resist well 
directed efforts for its evangelization. 


A female insurrection—Frightfal accident. 


The peace of Ningpo has again been 
disturbed by riots, and strange to say, on 
this o-casion, by women and children, 
who assembled in large bands before the 
doors of the wealthy, demanding food 
and money, and when refused admit- 
tance, broke open doors or broke through 
the walls. The authorities vainly en- 
deavored to quell these outrages, and 
the dames were only quieted by a daily 
distribution of alms, which the wealthy 
were compelled to provide, at varivus 
temples. The greater part of these 
riotous mendicants were by no means 
destitute of food, but the unsettled state 
of the times and a love of excitement 
were the chief inducements to such vio- 
lent conduct. 

Last Sabbath, as I was proceeding 
to the West Gate chapel, I had gone as 
far as the great Tauist temple a few rods 
from my house, when I found tbe neigh- 
borhood in a state of extreme excite- 
ment in consequence of a frightful 
accident which had just occurred in the 
distribution of rice to a crowd of 
applicants. Through some mismanage- 
ment on the part of the persons entrusted 
with this duty, not less than forty per- 
sons were trampled under foot. 1 found 
about thirty-five dead or dying in the 
court of the temple, surrounded by 
friends and relatives wailing and shouting 
in a terrific manner. There was a great 
concourse of spectators including many 
monks, but no one attempted to aflurd 
any relief, or to give drink to the 
wounded who were earnestiy imploring 
it. I returned to my house and brought 
to the scene of misery a bottle of ammo- 
nia and a bucket of water, with which 
ten or more, who in the opinion of 
the spectators were dead, were restored, 
It was impossible to convince any that 
the ammonia, the effects of which ex. 
cited astonishment, would not be eflica- 
cious to restore the dead to life, and I 
was tortured bodily and mentally, by 
men and women, several at once laying 
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hold of me and pulling in opposite di- 
rections, screaming their respective 
claims into my ears: “ Here is an only 
child, come and save it!” “Here is 
my mother, put breath into her also!” 
were the prevailing cries. Some took 
mouthfuls of ammonia, and placing their 
faces on those of their dead friends, 
endeavored to force the medicine into 
their throats. Most of the dead were 
women and infants. The magistrate 
made his appearance and seemed grati- 
fied by the assistance I rendered. 


Blind rage of the people. 


When all was done for the sufferers 
that could be done, tidings were brought 
that a similar accident bad occurred at 
another temple a mile beyond the West 
Gate. The district magistrate hastened 
to inquire into that also, and I followed 
him, but found that no lives had been 
lost, nor any person seriously wounded. 
As I was about returning home, ex- 
hausted from fatigue, a pressing call 
reached me to visit the proprietor of a 
tea shop near the centre of the city. The 
patient was dead, however, before I 
reached the place. On coming out, I 
found it almost impossible to pass the 
street, owing to the dense crowd of angry 
men hurrying to the house of the officer 
who had charge of rive distribwion, on 
whom they were determined to wreak 
vengeance. All the dead and some of 
those whom I bad recovered, were borne 
to the residence of the careless function- 
ary. I followed, to see what woud 
become of my patients, who were again 
exposed to danger. Dead ant dying 
persons of every age and of either sex 
were laid on doors in the courts of the 
house, while their friends were actively 
engaged in sacking it. Everything the 
house contained, furniture, clothing, 
utensils, books, &e., was brought out 
into the centre of the court and 
destroyed. The noise and confusion 
were excessive, and the crowd was so 
great that the dead were again trampled 
under foot, and the wounded were 
further injured. The policewen man- 


aged to get two of the persons whom I 
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had restored out of the throng and con- 
veyed to my house, where they passed 
the night. 

To prevent further excesses, which 
were imminent, the authorities the next 
day promptly issued assurances of relief 
to the survivors and to the friends of the 
deceased. Notwithstanding this, a body 
of women entered the court in a tumul- 
tuous manner, demanding immediate re- 
lief. The officers pacified them by prom- 
ising everything, but begged that their 
husbands (who are altogether more 
manageable) might come next time in 
their stead. 

Inquirers. 

Though treaties and laws keep mis- 
sionaries confined to certain localities, 
they are powerless in restraining the 
entrance of light into the interior. 
Many books are perhaps destroyed, or are 
never read, but others are accomplishing 
their errand in the most remote regions, 
an evidence of which is furnished in the 
history of the rebellion. Another in- 
stance has come under our notice in the 
case of an inquirer from the province of 
Kiangsi, a drug merchant, who placed 
himself under our instruction while here, 
and became importunate for baptism. 
He had obtained some knowledge of 
Christianity at his home, and in his 
travels, and sincerely desired to embrace 
it. Br. Goddard thought it safer to 
defer his baptism, as in a few months his 
business will probably call him again to 
Nin 

I have named my teacher as a Ro- 
manist professing to be in search of the 
truth. He has now been with me a 
year, and there has been no reason 
during that period to question his sin- 
cerity. A few days ago he so far com- 
mitted himself to Protestantism, on the 
occasion of his marriage, as to ask br. 
Goddard to perform the ceremony in our 
house of worship. None of his popish 
friends attended the service, or the feast 
at his own house. Most of the mission- 
aries at Ningpo were present at both. 
We now hope that he will soon formally 
and forever renounce the Man of Sin. 


Sandoway.—Letter of Mr. Beecher. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BEECHER, 
Karen magistrates. 


Bassein, April 21, 1853. — The events 
of the past month at th’s station are of 
sufficient interest and importance to 
receive a brief notice. So far as the 
province of Bassein is concerned the war 
is past; anarchy and the ruthless de- 
struction of life and property are already 
succeeded by order and quiet, by securi- 
ty and confidence. Native magistrates 
have been appointed over the several 


‘districts and have been well received by 


the people, the great mass of whom 
rejoice in the new order of things, while 
the disappointed — most of them being 
the old officials — either from necessity 
or from choice, quietly submit to the rule 
of their conquerors. In these appoint- 
ments the services of the Karens during 
the war, and their claims as constituting 
nearly one third of the entire population, 
have not been forgotten. Four Karens 
have received the appointment of gyoung 
gyouk, or chief magistrate of a district 
answering nearly to a county, an oflice 
of much importance and responsibility. 
These are auspicious events to the Ka- 
rens. The way for them to rise in 
intelligence, civilization and influence, 
has been thrown wide open. May 
their advancement in these, as well as in 
moral and spiritual things, be in propor- 
tion to the advantages and cheering 
prospects they now enjoy. 


Increase of native evangelists — Their recep- 
tion. 

God in his providence has enabled us 
to send more laborers among the heathen 
Karens than we were anticipating at the 
time of our last communication. It was 
found, soon after the meeting of the as- 
sociation, that some of the churches 
which were thought to be destitute had 
chosen men from among themselves to 
fill the places of the deceased pastors. 
We rejoice that the services of the 
young men appointed to these churches 
by us were not required as pastors. 
They have been thoroughly trained, are 
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good preachers, and,we are thankful for 
being thus directed to consecrate the 
best gifis to missionary labor. In addi- 
tion to those mentioned in our last, four 
young men have gone forth during 
the past month to disciple those of their 
tribe who know not the true God and the 
Saviour of sinners ; so that we have nine 
native missionaries laboring among the 
heathen this season. 

From four of this number we have 
received the gratifying intelligence that 
they have been received with kindness 
and confidence, and that their preaching 
is listened to with attention. They have 
pursued a course which promises to be 
very cllicient. They went out two and 
two; and while one of each couple re- 
mained in a central village, gathered to- 
gether the children, taught them the 
elements of their own language and in- 
stilled into their minds the truths of the 
gospel, preaching at intervals to their 
parents, the other visited the neighbor- 
ing villages, declaring the doctrines of 
Christ. All admit the truth and im- 
portance of these doctrines, but excuse 
themselves from embracing them now, 
by saying that they find it so diflicult to 
obtain food that they have no leisure to 
worship anything, not even to observe 
their own accustomed religious ceremo- 
nies. ‘The truth is declared faithfully, 
and God has said that his word shall not 
return unto him void, but shall accom- 
plish that which he pleases, and shall 
prosper in the thing whereto he sends it. 


Effects of war—Spirit of the Karens—Bur- 
mese inquirers. 

The war, I said, is past. Yes, the 
storm has swept by, and, in the calm 
that follows, we are learning the sad ex- 
tent of the destitution, wretchedness 
and ruin which it has wrought. Weekly, 
and fur one or two weeks almost daily, 
small parties came in from the villages 
that have been despoiled, to implore our 
aid in obtaining rice, to ask our interces- 
sion with the government that they 
might be excused from paying their 
taxes the present season, and to make 
numberless inquiries on points civil, 
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social, moral and ecclesiastical, to say 
nothing of those surgical and medicinal. 
These afford us constant opportunities 
for learning the state of the churches, 
and for inciting them to efforts for the 
education of their children and for the 
preaching of the gospel to the heathen. 
Very often these parties are composed of 
heathen Karens, giving us good congre- 
gations in our own houses. They listen 
attentively, and eagerly take tracts and 
books to carry home with them, that 
they may there learn the truths of the 
religion we preach, many of them saying 
that they will become worshippers of 
God as soon as they can learn the way. 

The interest among the Burmans con- 
tinues unabated. ‘Twice have parties 
come to my room, saying, “ Teacher, 
we would listen to the doctrines of 
Christ.” On one occasion, being pressed 
with duties to the Karens, I directed a 
Karen preacher to teach them the 
doctrines of the gospel, when, as I fear 
is too often the case, instead of preaching 
Christ, he commenced descanting on the 
folly of idolatry. One o the*Burmans, 
immediately checked him by saying 
“ We know all about our own gods and 
modes of worship. What we wish is to 
learn about your God and the doctrines 
you believe;” and again desired that 
the teacher himself would preach to 
them. Ineed not add that the desire 
was gratified to the best of my ability. 
It would thus appear sometimes, that 
there are those among this people who 
would take the kingdom with violence, 
but how much of the eagerness which 
they manifest to hear the Christian doc- 
trines arises from mere curiosity, time 
alone can disclose. We earnestly hope 
that a Burmese missionary will soon 
occupy this interesting and promising 


field. 


Humble fidelity blessed — Baptisms. 


I learned last evening of the con- 
version, during the last rains, of four or 
five families at a village thirty or forty 
miles east of us, that have not before 
been reported. In the same village four 
or five persons have been waiting sever- 
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al years for an opportunity to be 
baptized. These, with those recently 
converted, form a company of twenty- 
five or thirty candidates for baptism. An 
ordained pastor will at once be sent 
there, aud I hope to have the pleasure in 
my next of reporting the organization of 
a new church in that place. The man 
who has been instrumental in the con- 
version of these, as well as of many 
others, has never been recognized as a 
preacher, and has studied only enough 
to learn to read, but what he could learn 
of the gospel he has been faithful in 
making known to others, while laboring 
as a farmer for the support of his family. 

Moung Tay has just returned from a 
tour among the churches to the west and 
south of this, and reports the baptism of 
forty persons, and the collection of thir- 
teen rupees for the home mission fund. 


Death of Tway Poh. 


No one.familiar with the history of this 
mission will need to be reminded of Tway 
Poh, one of the first ordained of the Karen 
preachers, and second to none of them in 
all the qualities of a good minister of Jesus 
Christ. Interesting allusions to his char- 
acter and deportment are of frequent occur- 
rence in our missionary correspondence for 
several years. (See, particularly, Miss. 
Magazine, vol. xxxi. pp. 315, 388.) He had 
formerly been active in leading an emigra- 
tion from Burmah Proper to Arracan, but, 
since the conquest of Pegu by the English, 
was removing with his whole congregation 
to the fertile and salubrious region, from 
which they had escaped to Arracan in order 
to enjoy liberty of conscience and the 
equitable rule of the English. Much was 
hoped of him in the evangelizing of Bur- 
mah. But he rests from his labors. We 
hope to present hereafter a more complete 
sketch of his character and career. 


April 22.— A mysterious providence 
has this morning thrown our whole 
mission into deep mourning. ur dear- 
ly beloved brother Tway Pon has been 
taken from us. He died about nine, A. 
M., of cholera. He had commenced 
building a large village about four miles 
north of this, with very cheering pros- 
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pects, but has thusd@een cut off in the 
midst of his usefulness. 

It is also our painful duty to record 
the death by cholera of another native 
preacher, Kyau Too. Let the fervent 
and effectual prayers of the righteous be 
offered in our behalf, that these alllictive 
events may be sanctified to our spiritual 
prosperity, and the advancement of the 
cause of Christ among this people. 


LETTER FROM MRS. VAN MITER. 
A ial. 


Bassein, April 11.— Mr. Van Meter 
has kept you pretty well informed of 
the interests of the Pwo department of 
this mission since his coming to this 
place. As he is absent this month it is 
my privilege to send you a line. He 
left bere on the 25th ult., in a small 
Burmese boat, for Rangoon, on his way 
to attend the couvention at Maulmain. 
He would not have thought of venturing 
so unprotected, but he expected to be in 
company with one ot the gun-boats of 
the steamer which was sent with the mail 
to Rangoon; but, by a letter received 
from him a few days since, we learn that 
the gun-boat lost her way, aud his boat- 
men, who had before been the route, 
took him safely round in four days. 
One night a company of noisy Barmans 
came into the boat, greatly to his and his 
boatmen’s annoyance. But, as he had 
retired, they received no intimation of a 
white face being on board, and ater a 
good many impertinent questions and 
mach noise, they left. 

You will easily believe it was no 
small self-denial to stay away from the 
meeting at Maulmain, where are to be 
gathered so many loved fellow lat orers, 
with so good a number direct from 
America, for one who has not seen a 
face fresh from her native land since em- 
barking on the old “ Cato.” But we 
were afraid, shou'd we both leave, our 
people might think us wanting in that 
deep interest for them which, as much 
as almost anything, gives the missionary 
influence over the heathen. 
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Aitachment of the Pwos to their teacher, 


The Pwos have had their teacher 
among them so short a time, they often 
express a jealous fear lest he should 
return to his own happy land, or become 
a teacher to the Syaus or some other 
people. When assured that we came 
only for them, — to be their friends and 
their teachers, that they might learn 
about God and be saved, — that though 
we have parents, brothers, sisters, and 
many friends whom we love, we do not 
expect ever to see these again in this 
work|,—thit we only want to see them 
become true Christians, — not to give us 
money or anything —that will make us 
more happy than everything else — they 
often turn to each other,“ O! O! they 
came for us, just for us! Taey are 
Moctee teachers.” “ Ts'yah, mamma, 
we shall worship. Formerly we feared 
the Burmans, but now we shall fear 
them no more. We shall learn the 
white books and worship our Father 
God in heaven.” If we both left for a 
month, some would think their teacher 
was youe and the work given up; or, at 
least, if heathen Pwos came, as they 
ofien do, from curiosity to see “the 


white teacher and mamma,” they would | 


see other white faces, their curiosity 
would be gratified, and not having heard 
anything to excite a desire for further 
acquaintance, they would return and we 
lose the privilege of benefiting them, 
perhaps, for a tong time. 

The result has proved it best that I 
remained. Most of the time since Mr. 
Van Meter left, the house has been 
crowded with heathen Pwos from ditf-r- 
ent pirts of the country, principally 
from Shway Long and Pantanau. On 
many days from thirty -to sixty have 
been here. Some have come “to see 
the teacher ;" most to complain of the 
injustice and oppression of the Barmese 
Officials in extorting money and labor 
according to their former customs. The 


Karens are vatural republicans. They 
will leave their work and come severa! 
days’ distance, rather than submit to 
unjust taxativa of even a few pice or the 
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requisition of work for half the time the 
journey requires. They are exceedingly 
interested in hearing about the land 
where “the people choose their own 
rulers and make their own laws.” 


A critical time — Much prayer needed. 


It seems most providential that mis- 
sionaries should have entered this field 
just at the time of the deliverance from 
Burmese oppression. The people asso- 
ciate their improved condition with the 
coming of the teachers, and reckon it, 
consequently, as one of the blessings of 
Christianity. They readily acknowledge 
that “it is the Christian's God who has 
helped” them; “ the Burman’s god could 
not help at all,—surely he would not 
help the enemies of his people.” “ Be- 
fore you came,” they often say, “the 
Burmans used to oppress us.” It seems 
a most interesting fact that these cireum- 
stances all combine to make them 
associate the worship of images, and 
other heathen customs, with the now 
despised Burmans. “ Burmese” seems 
to be in their minds the synonyme of 
whatever is unjust, deceitful and oppres- 
sive. The Pwos who have been in to 
complain of their Burmese magistrates 
say they “cannot be happy under the 
Burmans, but would gladly accept Sgau 
rulers. The Burmans are unrighteous, 
unjust, not good, not pure, they hate the 
Karens, they all oppress. The Sgaus 
are our brethren, they are just and will 
not oppress or wrong any one.” 

“ Stil, you choose to follow the Bur- 
mans? The Burimans are worshippers 
of Lord Gaudama and of idols, —the 
S,aus are Christians.” 

«No, no, teacher, we shall cast away 
the Burmese customs. We shall now 
worship the one everlasting God. We 
used to fear that the Burmans would 
bind and beat us, and we durst not take 
the white books, but now we shall wor- 
ship, — we are determined.” 

There is scarcely an exception to this 
feeling on the part of any who visit 
us. Still, we know it isa very different 
thing to cast away vain idols and nomi- 
nally to worship God, from becoming in 
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heart followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. That the Spirit may now be 
poured out, and this people brought into 
the fulness of the “ liberty of the children 
of God,” we do most earnestly and im- 
portunately ask the remembrance of al] 
who pray. I know that a world is 
before you, a multitude of objects claim 
special prayer, but it does seem, if the 
Pwos could receive a special remem- 
brance at every monthly concert, or an 
evening in a month,—a mention daily 
at every family altar, or even in the 
prayers of the female missionary circle, 
that great blessings would result. It is a 
most important time for them. In gen- 
eral, their feelings are most favorable to 
Christianity, and in a great measure 
averse to following longer the customs of 
the Burmans. But should this crisis be 
allowed to pass unimproved, these feel- 
ings be allowed to subside into indiffer- 
ence, if nothing worse, it might be diflicult 
indeed to rouse them again to the con- 
sideration of the subject. 


Thirst for instruction. 

Many of the men who have been here 
for the last eight or ten days, are heads 
of villages and men of influence. They 
have listened eagerly. It has done my. 
heart good to talk with them, not think- 
ing of sleep until a late hour at night. 
It is remarkable, how readily the truths 
of the gospel, of an ever-living, ever- 
present God, of the pardon of sin and a 
Mediator for sinners, gain their under- 
standing assent. 

For flagrant acts of injustice the gyoung 
gyouk of Shway Long has been deposed, 
and one of the Pwos who came here is 
appointed to his place. The Pwo 
gyoung gyouk and his men were very 
anxious that a teacher should go back 
with them. They will send us scholars 
in the rains, they say, but they them- 
selves cannot leave their families, and 
they too wish to learn. They will pro- 
vide for a teacher and his family, feed 
him, build a house and a chapel. The 
advice given them was to return, as no 
one of the native preachers is so situated 
as to go immediately, tell others what 
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they have heard, consider it carefully, 
and if, when the white teacher returns, 
they pledge themselves to build a chapel 
and meet for worship and to take care of 
a teacher, he will probably provide them 
one. I shall be much disappointed if 
they do not. Those coming from Panta- 
nau district, also, are anxious for a 
teacher ; and the people of another large 
district, over which a Szau magistrate 
(Shway Wing the “ young chief,”) is 
appointed, say they are ready to pledge 
themselves to support a Pwo teacher, 
And thus the whole field seems waiting 
for the reaper. 

The number of Pwo preachers, you 
know, is at present limited, but some 
others are being raised up and the Sgau 
preachers can help some; then, of the 
band of young missionaries recently 
sent forth, a number will devote their 
principal attention to this department. 


Frospecis. 


Our hopes and expectations are high. 
Still, there are opposing circumstances 
in the way of the immediate conversion 
of the Pwos. We hear from our native 
missionaries that many say,“ We will 
worship next year, but this year we 
have too much todo. We have nothing 
to eat. Our houses are all destroyed. 
We must give our time and thoughts to 
these matters.” 

Next year! next year! Satan does 
not without a struggle give up this 
stronghold and allow even the despised 
Karens to renounce their allegiance and 
to become — as he knows they would, 
if true disciples —lights, way-marks, to 
guide others to Jesus. And when “a 
more convenient season” does not 
answer his purpose, we cannot expect 
that his wiles will be exhausted. Some 
other temptation will present itself to 
his fruitful mind, and, alas! to the too 
ready acceptance of many of this poor de- 
luded people. Then it would not be an 


anomaly in the history of nations or of 
individuals, if the very goodness of God, 
the prosperity which he is bestowing 
upon the Karens, should by the machi- 
nations of their subtle adversary prove 
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their most dangerous snare. Again, the 
Man of Sin has his standard raised here 
before us, and already a good many 
Pwos have enlisted under his banner. 
Though many may join our cause as 
volunteers, no doubt there are hard 
battles to be fought before the whole 
nation shall own the sway of Him 
“whose right itis” to reign. While, 
then, we would labor and give and pray 
as if we did expect immediate and glori- 
ous results, yet, knowing that we cannot 
see the end from the beginning, let us 
not be discouraged if we are obliged to 
wait for the early and the latter rain and 
to have long patience for it. The bar- 
vest will come. The victory is certain. 
The heathen shall be given to Christ for 
his inheritance and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession. 


ASSAM. 
. JOURNAL OF MR. WHITING, 


(Continued from p. 424.) 


Opposition — Serious conversation with a 
brahmin. 


Jorhat, Jan. 19.— Have heard from 
various sources to-day of the opposition 
of the people to our religion. An o'd 


pundit said to Batiram, “The people” 


are very polite to the sahib’s fice, but at 
his back they revile.” Others said that 
the books we gave were all destroyed. 

The daroga called Batiram to the 
Thana, or police office, to inquire about 
the Christian religion, with the design, 
no doubt, to have a little sport at his 
expense. Batiram said on returning he 
had had “a nice time” preaching the 
gospel before the great men. 

Went out at four o'clock into the 
street and sat under the shade of a house. 
We had from fifty to sixty hearers of all 
castes. We sung a couple of Assamese 
hymns, which amused the people, and 
encouraged our own hearts. Our chief 
address was to a circle of mussulmans, 
who listened very attentively. 

20.— Started this morning for some 
villages not before visited. Passing ah 
old brahmin’s house, we were called. 
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So, sitting down outside the door, I told 
the old man, among other things, that I 
was commanded to preach the gospel to all 
people ; that, having preached, I had 
obeyed the command; that it did not 
affect my future relations to God, whether 
men believed or not, but that, with those 
who heard, the case was far different. God 
would call them to account for what they 
heard. Though they were polite to my 
face and reviled me when gone, though 
they asked for books but destroyed them 
afterwards, it was of very little conse- 
quence to me. But when God should 
call them to judgment, and ask, “ Have 
you heard of my religion? Have my 
servants visited your houses and 
preached to you my gospel?” They 
would be obliged to reply,“ We have 
heard, but we believed not. We took 
thy gospel, but we estroyed it. We 
are without excuse.” We sung to them, 
“ Broad is the road that leads to death,’ 
which served us afterwards as the text 
for a long conversation. 


A hard conflict. 


We next went to a bridge over which 
passes one of the principal avenues of 
the country. We had a mixed congre- 
gation of brahmins, Dooms and mussul- 
mans, amounting to more than a 
hundred. Our conversation was di- 
rected to the different religions among 
men. Saveral mussulmans commenced 
a furious harangue. I just hinted that 
perhaps they had better speak a little 
lower, as I had many words to say and 
they would become very tired. I soon 
discovered their plan of operation, which 
was todo all the talking themselves, to 
tire my patience and to drive me away. 
One man commenced repeating from 
the Koran in Persian, but when asked 
to tell what it meant, he could not. 
This is a common practice with many 
natives. They learn passages of Sans- 
crit or Persian, and rehearse them to 
others. They are thus, in their own 
estimation and perhaps in that of others, 
regarded as very learned. 

When one mussulman got tired I saw 
that another was ready to take his place. 
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In this way our strength was fast be- 
coming used up. Batiram was getting 
hoarse. I took the New Testament and 
commenced reading. The men tried to 
interrupt me by asking questions and 
trying to draw Batiram into an argu- 
ment. When I had read two chapters I 
handed the book to Batiram and he 
cominencedd reading. In this way we 
maintained our position, and atter a 
disvussion, talking and reading for three 
or four hours, our opponents said they 
wished to vo and eat their rice. We 
told them we could come again, per- 
haps, in a few days. I could not help 
feeling, white talking with them, that | 
was doing contrary to the precept I read 
at morning worship, not to cast pearls 
before swine. Bat if we had not main- 
tained our ground we could never with 
any com'ort visit the same place again. 
The o»position would be more boister- 
ous and tess respectful. 

Batiram, being a Hindoo by birth, 
does nut feel at home in argument with 
mussumans. And I must say [ have 
doubts about the propriety of a Hindo 
convert having much to say to these 
people. 1 was reminded of Henry Mar- 
tyn’s encounter with the same class ot 
persons in Persia, and could bar wish 
for his extensive erudition and forensic 
abilities. 

The princess and her priests — Laboring from 
house 10 house. 

Mrs. Whiting sent a bound volume of 
the New Testament to the princess. 
May the good seed take root, even in 
this noble though unpropitious soil, and 
thus in Assam Isaiah’s words be verified, 
“ Kings shall become thy nursing fathers, 
and their queens thy nursing wothers.” 
Some of the brahmins said to the prin- 
cess, * True, this is a good looking book, 
but it is all alent the mem-sahib’s reli- 
gion. It wonld have been well if the 


mem had sent you a geography or a 
book of pictures.” Her money supports 
so many brahmins, she is watched very 
jealously, and every obstacle will be put 
in her way should she wish to make any 
inquiries about our religion. 
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21.— Went out in the afternoon and 
sat in the shade of a clump of bamboos, 
Soon had a circle of thirty or forty 
hearers, of all castes. During our sitting 
perhaps a hundred different hearers 
were present, a few of whom were 
Miris, trom the Majuli, an island in the 
Beahmaputra. These Moris could read, 
having learned in our mission school at 
Sibsayor. Batiram becoming exhausted, 
I reheved him by giving an account of 
the crucifixion. We sung a few hymns, 
which as heretofore pleased the native 
ear very much. 

22.— According to our plan of visit- 
ing on alternate days from house to 
house, we went out into the villages. 
At the first house we saw only two men, 
Sitting down by their side I asked them 
who made the heavens and the earth. 

* The great God made them,” replied 
a heavy voice from within. 

“ Those are very nice words,” I re- 
plied, “come out and have a talk with 
me.” A tall, lank, black looking fellow 
then came out, and sermed to be all 
“cleared for action.” After repeating 
the usual ideas of Ram, Krishnu, &c., 
he appeared to have exbausted his fund 
of conversation. I then read the first 
catechism, which leads on from the 
creation to the death and atonement of 
Chri-t. By this time we had ten or 
twelve hearers around us. I fiud the 
littie catechism next to the Scriptures in 
value in talking with these people, for 
their conceptions of all religious ideas 
are >0 vague that we have to begin as 
we would with a child. 


Rude hearers—Faith in “gifs of heating.” 


We then went to another village. As 
soon as We Were seen coming, men and 
boys ran across the rice fields from every 
divection, and some yallo,ing on 
the backs of buflaloes. We thus hada 
large circle of bearers, but the rudest we 
have met. They clamored for tracts, 
and when we offered them what they 
asked for would not receive them. This 
was to them very amusing, and ratuer 
trying to our patience. We left them to 
their folly, to tell tor months to come, 
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probably, of the fun they had at the 
expense of the padre sahib. 

The next village was occupied by 
goldsmiths, an enterprising, skiltul class 
of people. Here we were received very 
politety. We stopped about three hours 
and distributed some books. At one 
house, an old man who had lost the use 
of his limbs was brought and placed 
before me. He besought me to have 
mercy upon him, for he knew I could 
heal him. I told him what Christ did 
when ou earth, and Batiram read of the 
miraculous healing of a lame man. I 
told him [ had no such power, but if he 
would believe in Christ a much greater 
healing of bis soul would take place. 
The people said no sahib had ever been 
to their villaye before. This accounted 
for the tiasidity and noise of the children, 
which, with the barking of dogs and the 
quacking of ducks, made it diflicult to 
hear what was said. One young man 
was completely puzzled when asked 
where the mussulimans and Miris came 
from, fur the Hindoo shasters say there 
were only fuur castes. The day being 
nearly spent, we turned toward our 
house, stopping on the road to con- 
verse as occasion offered. Meeting a 
company of Nayas, they seemed exceed- 
ingly auused wih my suggestion that 
they mizht learn to read, — an impossi- 
bility in their estimation. 

Not less than 200 people have heard 
something about the Christian religion 
to-day. ‘The overland mail came in at 
evening, bringing us a quantity of pa- 
pers, the reading of which rested and 
refreshed us. 


Christianity leavening India— Intercourse 

with the rich. 

23.— Sat down under a tree this 
afternoon, and spent a couple of hours 
in talking, singing and distributing books, 
Our conversation was chiefly on the 
atonement, the keeping of the Sabbath 
and the folly of caste. Several natives 


avoided passing over my shadow, cross- 
ing to the other side of the way. 

Have been very much encouraged 
this evening, reading in the Magazine 
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and Macedonian for November of the 
influence of bible and tract distribution 
in various parts of India. The facts 
brought to light show a great work 
going on, like leaven, among the people. 
| have a strong hope that the tracts 
and scriptures scattered through this 
populous city will not ail be lost, or fall 
to the ground unread. O, how my soul 
has burned within me, as I have caught 
the spirit of some of Isaiah's prophecies! 
24. — Visited to-day the houses chiefly 
of the rich and influential. At the 
sudder ameen’s, one of the Company’s 
native judges, I was received very coldly 
and formally. At the house of one of 
the descendants of the late king, we had 
avery nice time. Ile and his attend- 
ants made up an audience of more than 
fifty. Ile received us very politely. At 
one house we could not get into any 
conversation. The man would not even 
look at our books. He said he had got 
books from the padre sahibs at Gowaha- 
ti, Dibrugor and Sibsayor. He had 
evidently learned something about our 
religion, for he appeared very bitter in 
his opposition. The passage of Scripture 
has been continually in my mind to-day, 
“ Not miny wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are 
called.” 
Conversation with his pundit— Popular scorn. 


My pundit wonders why the sahib 
travels about so much. He thinks I 
must get very tired. If I would remain 
at the house, he says, the people would 
call to see me. He and all other brah- 
mins would be delighted to have me 
remain at home instead of visiting from 
house to house. They much prefer 
themselves to do the latter work exclu- 
sively. 

25.— While reading with my pundit 
this morning, I asked him if he knew 
what was in my mind. He said he did 
not. 1 was thinking, I told him, that all 
the brahmins and other Hindoos were 
going to hell. My shaster said so. I did 
not speak thus for the purpose of re- 
viling him, but to tell him what I 


thought. It was because 80 many were 
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exposed to misery that I was now going 
about under the command of God 
preaching his gospel. 

I said that Hindoos who learn English 
cease to be good Hindoos. He knew 
that, he said. If all the children learn 
English, I added, there will not be many 
good Hindoos twenty years since. He 
seemed to feel the force of what I said; 
and asked for the tract we were reading. 

Preached in the streets this afternoon. 
One man asked why I was giving away 
so many books. His tone was so con- 
temptuous that I replied: “ Your shast- 
ers being all false, 1 am giving away the 
words of the great and true God.” 
Another man associating me with the 
fakir, who is called padre, asked what 
particular religious merit the Sahib was 
getting by travelling about. No one with- 
out personal observation and experience 
can realize the keenness of such remarks. 
The bad impulses of human nature will 
often rise up for the moment in opposi- 
tion. 

26.— Travelled over a good deal of 
ground to-day, and visited many houses, 
but found very few who could read, and 
as a general rule, those who cannot read 
take no interest in our conversation. 
Batiram preached in the street at four 
o'clock. Congregation about eighty. 

30. Sabbath.— Having exposed my- 
self considerably to the sun the last few 
days, felt not at all well. Batiram went 
to the bazaar, to distribute some Bengali 
New Testaments and Psalms in Sanscrit. 
On his return the daroga called him 
into the Thana to hear him speak about 
the Christian religion. At five o’clock 
we went out into the streets. As this 
was the last day I should be able to 
preach this year at Jorhat, I felt consid- 
erable anxiety to leave a good impression 
on the people. 


Silent influence of the mission. 


Sibsagor, Feb. 3.— Reached home 
this morning, not a little wearied. On 
the way, my mind was continually 
dwelling on the experience of the past 
month. While I was at Sibsagor, it 
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seemed to me that our mission was doing 
little or nothing. But, on getting out 
into the villages, we found hundreds who 
at various times had heard some of our 
mission, at Sibsagor, at Nowgong or at 
Gowahati. We found some who had 
received books from br. Danforth, others 
who had obtained them from the 
brethren at Nowgong. Our mission is 
not by any means a dead weight. 
Through its agency a silent but effective 
influence is at work. Present success 
we do not meet with, to be sure, to any 
great extent, but the preparatory work 
is doing, essential to the gathering in of 
a harvest by and by. “ Ideas,” says Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné, “do not act instanta- 
neously ; they make their way in silence 
like the waters that, filtering behind the 
rocks of the Alps, loosen them from the 
mountain on which they rest. Suddenly 
the work done in secret reveals itself, 
and a single day is sufficient to lay bare 
the agency of many years, perhaps of 
many centuries.” 

The same remarks are applicable to 
missionary success in other countries, 
and, I doubt not, will be true of the suc- 
cess our brethren meet with in Assam, 
fifty or seventy-five years hence. Caste 
has a hold on the people that will not be 
removed gradually. The people, having 
become convinced of its foolishness, will 
throw it off at once, and a nation will be 
born in a day. But, to bring on the 
dawn of that day, no time must now be 
lost. A constant battering must be 
kept up at the walls: 


Vernacular and English schools needed. 


Schools are not to be despised in 
any part of India, especially in Assam. 
A common school costs from three to five 
dollars a month—certainly not very 
expensive. Here, from twenty to sixty 
boys are taught: to read our books. 
Young men who have learned to read in 
our schools are our most interesting 
hearers, and can best understand our 
conversation. 


If an English school of a high order 
could be established at Jorhat, we might 
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have this day 600 scholars, as many as 
could well be attended to. We do not 
want boarding schools, as these are too 
expensive, and may become the seats of 
corruption. But a vigorous day school 
would do an eflicient work and exert an 
influence over all Assam, as that city is 
the residence of nearly all the govern- 
ment oflicers and pundits, as well as of 
the royal family. The officers and pun- 
dits leave their families there while 
they are absent on business. With 
another mission family, to reside at Sib- 
sagor during the rains, such a school 
could be carried on with vigor. A Eu- 
rasian from Calcutta, Christian in expe- 
rience as well as in name, might be ob- 
tained at a salary of thirty dollars per 
month, who could remain at Jorhat 
through the year. I hope to live long 
enough to see this object accomplished. 


DONATIONS. 


Receiven IN Seprember, 1803. 
Maine, 


Penobscot For. Miss. Soe., J. C. 
White, tr.. Bangor, Ist ch., B. 
Trask’s Bible class, for sup. How- 
ard Malcom Trask, in Assam 
Orph. Sch., 10; 2nd ch. 42.71; 
Fem. For. Miss. Soc, 30.25; 8. 
Sch ,to sup. Charles G. Porter and 
Deborah Porter, in Assam Orph. 
Sch., 5091, Corinth, ch. 23.16; 
Charleston, ch. 12; Stetson, ch. 
850; sewing Circle 3; Kendus- 
keag, J. Ingraham 2; L. Everett 
and family 3; A. Adams 25 cts.; 
Enfield, ch. and Soc. 12; Youth's 
Miss. Soe. 19.12; Lincoln, ch. 11; 
Old Town, ch. 12 ; Hampden, 1st 
ch. 4.07; West Bangor, Rev. Wm. 
Day 1; Newport village, Thomas 
Clark 1; Hampden, Sarah Curtis 
1; to cons. Joshua P. Llooper, L. 

246.97 

Searsport, ch., per Rev. 8. W. Avery, 
5; Cape Neddick, 8. Seh., for the 
education of Burmese children, 2; 
Lubec, 2ud ch. 12; Lubec Village, 


eh. O04 
Cumberland Asso.: Auburn, John 
Briggs 2; Brunswick, Main St. ch 
2.25; Durham, Mrs. J. Miller 1; 
Bath, Juv. Miss. Soc. 7; per Rev. 
H. C. Estes, Agent. 12.25 
Piscataquis Asso.: Monson, ch. 1; 
Dover, ch. 25 ets. ; Foxcroft and 
Dover, ch. 5; per Rev. UH. C. E., 
Agent, 6.25 
Hancock Asso., D. Morgan, Jr., tr.: 
coll. at. Asso. 38.25; Sedgwick, 
Ast ch. 28.13; Hancock, 2nd 
friends 425; Sullivan, ch. 15; 
Reed's Brook, ch. 2.50; Brooklin, 


1.25; East Trenton, ch. 3.52; 
North Seigwick, ch. 8 35; Maria- 
ville, ch. 4.50; Otis, 2; Eden, ch., 
15; to cons. Nathaniel Allen, L. 
M., per Rev. H. C. E., Agent, 

Waldo Asso., coll., per Key. I. C. 
E., Agent, 

Kennebeck Asso.: coll. at Asso, 
18 25; Bloomfield, ch. 65.80; J. 
IL. K. Lord, 7.20; Fem. For. Miss. 
Soc. 27; to cons. Kev. Lucius 
Packard, L. M.; Cornville, “a 
friend of missions’? 10; a friend 
4; Mt. Vernon, ch. 20; Norridge- 
wock, ch. 10.65; 8. Sch. 2.45; 
Waterville, ch. 59.28; 8. Sch. 11; 
Sidney, ch. 4; to cons. Rev. James 
D. Reid, L. M., per Rev. I. C. E., 
Agent, 

Oxford Asso., IH. Denham, tr. : Can- 
ton, Dea. G. Hathaway, 1; Ladies’ 
Miss. Soc. 1.50; widow's mite, ” 
20 cts.; Sumner, ch. 19; Turner, 
ch. 14; Harrison, ch. 3; Liver- 
more, Ist ch. 20; Bethel, ch. 6; 
with other donas. to cons. Rev. 
Sumner Estes, L. M., per Rev. I. 
C. E., Agent, 


New Hampshire. 


Peterboro’, Rev. 8. R. Herrick 5; 
N. LL. State Convention, A. J. Pres- 
cott, tr.: Nashua and Nashville, 
ch., to cons. Dea. Seth Woodbury, 
L. M., 100; 

Newport Asso. : coll. 21; New Lon- 
don, ch 13.50; Hanover, ch. 7.50 ; 
Plainfield, ch. 5; Cornish, ch. 
6.10; per Rev. E. A. Cummings, 
Agent, 

Salisbury Asso.: N. Chancy, per 
Rev. E. A. C., Agent, 

Portsmouth Asso.: Great Falls, ch. 
21.64; Brentwood, ch. 30; Deer- 
field, ch. 7.60; per Rev. E. A. C., 
Agent, 

Milford Asso.: Manchester, Ist ch. 
6J.07; 2nd ch. 8; New Boston, 
ch. 1.75; Wilton, ch. 7; Milford, 
ch. 50 ets.; Bradford, ch. 4.25; 
New Ipswich, ch. 5.75; 8. Sch., for 
German Mission, 5.05; for Ningpo 
Mission, 505; with other donas., 
to cons. Rey. Chas. Newhall and 
Mrs. Hannah N. Sawyer, L. M., 
per Rey. E. A. C., Agent, 


Vermont. 


Ludlow, ch., for German Mission, per 
Rey. J. G: Oncken, 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, Charles St. ch., mon. con. 
12; Bowdoin Sq. ch., J. A. Pond, 
tr., to cons, Mrs. Harriet F Wines, 
L. M., 100; Watertown, Fem. For. 
Miss. Soc., Miss Julia Stone, tr., to 
sup. Newell Brown in Assam Orph. 
Sch.. 25; West Townsend, a friend 
1; New Bedford, William St. ch., 
Luther G. Hewins, tr., mon. con. 
50; 8S. Sch., Thos. M. James, tr., 
“ weekly coliection funds for Karen 
schools,” 50; to cons. Onslow 
Hemmenway L. M. South Wil- 
braham, friends 15; West Acton, 
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Watertown, Mrs. Locke 5; Worces- 
ter, coll. at united meeting of chhs. 
64.92 ; Isaac Davis 100; Lynn, ch. 


ch. and Soc. 8; Trenton, Ist ch. 


61.51; for German Mission, per 


ch., 8; Chelmsford, ch., mon. con. 
26.70 ; 28 


130.75 


8.20 


239.53 


105.C0 


53.10 
25 


59.24 


24.66 


Rey. J. G. Oncken, 231.43 
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—— 783.65 


315.01 


| 
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Sturbridge Asso.. EE D. Philips, tr., 53.95 
Holyoke, Ist ch., per Rev. E. A. Cum- 
mings, agent, 39.00 
Franklin Asso., Ashfield. ch. 2; Ber- 
nardston, ch. 12; Buckland, Dea, 
Wight 10 ; Charlemont, ch. 2; H. 
Cc. C. Hawley 2; Rowe, ch. 9 66; 
Shelburne Fails, ch. mon. con. 
7.25; Samuel Chapin 1; Conway, 
ch. 5; per Kev. E. A. C., Agent, 
Wendell Asso. : Awherst, ch. 1650; 
Royalston centre, ch. 50 cts. ; West 
Royalston § 10; Leverett and Mon- 
tague,ch. 1660; Fem Char. Soc. 
15 50; sunderland and Montague, 
ch. 9.12; Shutesbury,ch 8; New 
Salem and Prescott, ch 11.16; Pe- 
tersham, ch. 5.25; with other do- 
nas., to cons. Julia C. Nelson L. 
M., per Rev. E. A. C., Agent, 87.78 


59.91 


Rhode Island. 


l’rovidence, Mrs. Moses B. Ives 10; 
Ist ch., * a few members” 47 ; Rev. 
F. Wayland 250; Jona. Pike 100; 
Mrs. Hope Ives 100; fiends 8.50; 
Pine St. ch., “afew members” 11; 
Officers of Brown University 22 ; 
for German Mission, per Rev. J. G. 
Oncken, 


Connecticut. 


Northford. John Lindsi-y 19; Mrs. 
8. B. Lindsley 1; for German Mis- 
sion, per Rev. J. G. Onck- np, 

New Haven, Ist ch. (of which 25 is 
from the 8. Sch. for sup. of a child 
in Nowgeng Orph, Sct.) 454.75; 
Bridzeport. ch., 8. Sch., for sup. of 
a boy Mr Viutou’s Sch. named 
Will.am heia, 25; 


20.00 


479.75 


New York. 


Utica, Mr. and Mrs. Harlow Hawley, 
tosup. Harlow Hawicy in Assam 
Orph. Sch ,2); * H.W. 1; Troy, 
North ch., for Assam Orph. Sch., 
25; Vienna. Rev T. Martin 1.50; 
Turin, Mr. Uigby 10; Camden, W. 
D. Wightman 2U; Rev. U. C. Park 
1; New York city, Ist ch. For. 
Miss. Soc.. (of which 5 (is for the 
8S. E. Weparanent of tue French 
Mission ard 100 for the German 
Mission.) to cons. Thomas, 
Emma M. Thowas. Abraham Mills, 
Martha M. Milis, ¢ hester J. Wyck- 
off and Mary Eliza Serreli L.M., 
600 ; Valey ot Achor, Ebenezer” 
2; Schenectady, ch., for the Ger- 
man Mission, 25; 

Black River As-o.: Lafargeville 7.25 ; 
Rev. L. T. Ford 1; Clayton, ch. 
250; por Rev. WH. A. Agent, 10.75 

Broonie und Tioga A-so , W. P. Ray- 
mond. tr., per ev. A Agent, 16.61 

Cayuga Asso.: Strang, ch. 17.55; 
Auburn, Juv. Miss See. 20; Cato, 
ch. 18; springport, ch. 1; Ska- 
neateles, S. Sch. 13; Port Byron, 
ch. 17; W. Daniels 5; Smith6; 
with other dons. to cons. Rev. 
Geo. Il. Brigham L. M., per Rev. 
H. A. Agent, 

Chenango Asro , York, tr., per Rev. 
H.A 3., Agent, 

Cortland Asso 1; Leoni Pierce 1 cts.; 
Solon, ch. 250; Diyden, iadies 4; 
North Laveing 5.62; MeGrawville 
9.35; Uarford, ch. 2.5); 1 Whipple 
1; Fabius and Ti uxton 15; Lyman 
Darby 1; with other donus., to 
cons. Rev. Alansou Bonghton, L. 
M., per Rev. H. A S., Agent, 

Madison Asso.: Chenango, ch. 8; 
Cazenovia Viilage 4; Lenox 20 88; 
Georgetown 18.75; Lebanon 8.63 ; 


710.50 


36.40 


42.05 


Donations. 


648 50 


499.75 


Rev 8. Spaulding 5; J. W. Slo- 
cum 1; Stockhridge 4; Mrs. A. 
Hatch 1; with other donas, to 
to cons. Rev. Reuben Jones L. M, 
per. Rev. H. A. 8., Agent, 

Oneida Asso : Oneida Depot 11.55; 
Durhamville 1.06; per Kev. IL. A. 
8., Agent, | 

Onondaga Asso.: Plank Road 19; C, 
Salisbury 1; Canton, eh 11.59; 
Baldwinsville, ch. 7.58; Fatrus 
ch. 10; Geo. F. Hurd 10, Fay- 
etteville, S. Sch. 2.49; Chiy, ch. 8; 
Manlius and Sullivan 5 50; Quon- 
daga, ch. 10.25; Syracuse, 2nd ch 
14.88; Tully 9; Vesper 14.25; Mra, 
Cireen 2; to cons. Kev. Ansel 
Clark L. M., per Rev. H. A. 8, 
Agent, 126 78 

Oswego Asso.: coll. 1582; Pulaski 
2444; South Richland 27.91; Al- 
bion 5.15; Colosse, ch. 23; Pa'er- 
mo 47.25; Hannibal 9; 
man 12 ets. ; Kev. J. Randall 1; J. 
E Patchin 1; South West Oweco 
38; Central Square 8; Dea 
mon, tr., 4; to cons. Kev. 8. J. 
Everingham L. M., per Rev. Hi. A. 
S., Agent, 

St. Lawrence Asso.: coll. $735; 
Stockholm, ch, 26 89; A Leavitt 2; 
Ogdensburg 838.05; Hermon, ch. 
lz; Madrid, ch. 80; Fem. Benev. 
Soc , to sup. a Karen preacher, 59; 
Canton 8.14; Massena 20.92; Dea, 
Thayer 1; Fr. Covington, ch 
f2; Miss Robina 13 ets. ; 
ville S.50; Piteairn and Diana, 
150; sev. 8. G. Brand 1; Chiteau- 
gay 930; Halsey, C. Leavitt 5; 
Gouverveur 17.25; Brandon 4; 
Potsdam 13 15; A. 
Barber 1; Rev. BE. Goodspeed 1; 
M.G. Peck 2; K. Smith 1; M. Sa- 
very 50 ets.; Maloue, eh. 7154; 
fiiends in St. Lawrence 4; with 
other donas. to cons Mrs. Phebe 
Sanons, James Chapwan, Kev. 
Jovl M. Howard, Rev. J. A. smith 
and Rey, Otis Thayer L. M., per 
Kev H. A. 5S., Agent, 


24.27 


New Jersey. 
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Columbus, ch., per Rev. J. F. Wilcox, 14.25 
Ohio. 
Norwalk, ch. 27.63; 8. Sch., for As- 
sum Orph. Sch., 1.92; Piqua, ch., 
§.Sch., to sup. Ebeha Howlin 
in Assam Orph. 13; Faiitield, 
ch., mon. con, 7.85; Peru ch, won. 
con, 19.52; 69.92 
Illinois. 
Ilinois General Asso., W. W. Wat- 
fon, tr., to cons. Joseph Lemon L. 
100.09 
Maryland. 
Reister‘own, Rey. Daniel Cumming, 
for the Karen Mission, 
Canada. 
Eaton, E. Alger, 19.00 
$4,582.04 
Legacies. 
Mt. Vernon, Me., Mrs. John Haines, 
per Kev. H. C. Estes, Agent, 6.00 
Brookline, N. Fanny Mctiiiveray, 
per HL. A. Daniels, Aduir., 35.00 
So. Keading, Ms., Paul Sweetzer, per 
A. N. Sweetzer, &xr., 25.00 
Port Byron, N. Y., N. Fisher, per 
Kev. H. A. Smith, Agent, 10.0 
— 75.00 
$1.957.94 
Total, from April 1, to Sept 30, 1853, @23,701.94 


